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TWENTY-FIRST EVENING. 
ON EARTHS AND STQNES. 

Tutor — George^-^Harn/. 

Harry. 1 wonder what all this heap 
of Hones is for. 

George. I can telj you—- It is for the 
lime-kiln 3 don*t you fee h juft by ? 

H. O yes, I do. But what is to be 
done to them there ? , 

G. Why they are. to be burned into 
lime J don't you know that ? 

i/. But what is limej and what are 
its ufes ? 

ft • ^ 

(r. I can tell you one ; they lay it 
on the fields for manure. Don't you 
remember we faw a number of little 
heaps of it, that we took for iheep at 
a, 4iftance, and wondered . they did not 
move? Howev^r^ I belkVe vjre bad 

YOi^V, . B 



2 TWENTY-FIRST EVENUfG. 

better alk our tutor about it. Will you 
pleafe^ Sir, to tell u^ fomewb^ ^bout 
lime? 

Tutqr^ WiiUr\g|y., Uut fuppofe, a& 
we talked about aU forts of metals fdme 
time ag43^ I fhaul^ now ^m you a lec- 
ture about fton^s and earths of all kinds^ 
which are equally vahiable, aaid mucb 
more com m on, th^p metal;. 

G^ Pray do, S(f . 

H. \ fhaH be very glad to hear it. 
^ T. WeJl then; 'in the firtt phre> 
the. ground w^ tread upon, to as great 
a depth as it has been dug, confifts for 
the moft part of matter of various ap- 
pearance and hsirdnefs, called by thq^ 
general name of earths. In common 
language, indeed, only the foft and 
bow,dery fiibftances are fo named, while* 
the hard and, foii*d are called Jlone or 
rock,;, but ch\mil}3 ufe the fame term 
for ill; as, jp faijl, ea:rth is <}nl'y;crum- 
bfed libne, anif ilfoiteonly confolid^teci 
^toth. 



S^ What i— has the niDuli of my 
garden ever been (lone i 

y. The black earth or mould which 
covers: the furface whefever plasty grp W, 
confifts mofUy of parts of rotted v^ger 
tabUs,, foch as ilalks> leaves, and roots, 
mixed with fand or loofe clay $ but tlii§ 
onlj peaches a little w^j ^ and ben^th 
it you always come to a bed of gravel; 
or clay^) or fiose, of some kind. No^Tf 
tbeib' earths and (tones are dift)ngtti%^ 
Into feveral fpecies, , but princ^uilly in^ 
threes the pcopertie& of whi^^b n^aki^ 
them ufeful to man for very, ditfer^)^ 
purpofts, • and ^re 4beceibn;. V€i|r ^ell 
worth. knawifig« A^ jou began irith 
atking me about Ugi^i; I 0)aU firft^fiij^ 
l¥>a that f )afs of $|urths£rQin which it i> 
obtained. Thefe have , derived th^if 
xtsaxy^ oi eakarciiu^ ^itojfCi^ thU yfr]\«:ir« 

«tf4 IJ^e' i> got frosn them, all-ifj^.t^ 
^V[B&yf4ff^ -^ tn^^ng thenv in a firpn^ 

B 2 



4 tWENTY-PmST EVEKING. 

fire. There are many kinds of caka- 
redus earths. One of them is marble j 
you know what that is ? 
• ' G. O yes 1 Our parlour chimney- 
piiece and hearth are marble. 

11. And fo are the monuments in the 
church. 

T. True. There are various kinds of 
it; white, black, yellow, gray, mot- 
tled and veined with different colours ; 
t>ut all of them are hard and heavy 
Atones, admitting a fine polifti, on which 
ticcount they are much ufed in ornamefi- 
tal works* ' 

' ' <?. I tKiiik fiatues are made of it. 
' F. 'Yes J and where it is plentiful, 
columns, and porticoes, and fometimes 

• • • " • 

whole buildings. Marble is the luxury 
of architefture. * 

£fi Where docs -matWe come from? 

7^. From a great many coiintries; 
Great Britain produces fome, but moftly 
bf inferior kinds. What wu ufc chiefly 



CMn€s froBi Italy.. The Gneek iflaod^ 
yield fotnig fioe f(^4 /That of Psybs is. 
o£ anci€jan fame forwhiteoefs ^ndpur 
rky^ ^d'the fined antit;[ue fiatses haycf 
bi«4?n made of Pariaa oiBrUe, * . . ; 

bum* into white IkM. 

T.Y^% it wiJIi: A , violent .ji^f^Ji 
will «Hp,el moft of the^ cQlourii^l^ , mat;^ 
iero£ mouble^^ 9«4»itiaki2 tbeta v^Mt^ 
(JfialA.iS' anolhei kind of calcsu-eo^u^ 
ean^b^ Thb i^ of 9^ jnnch foii^r con-r 
fift^ac^^ thati- rBfirbifTi being eal)l){ .ci|( 
with a fkaife, add' making things 'oo( 
1^'hlch it is mibberd« It ia faund iogf^Al 
hedis m the^ earth ; and in fo0t' pistrts 
of Eogland wbole.> hill) are cofnj^Qfed 
of it. - ./i. ... :a 

G. Aref chalk and whiting the 

feme? \^ 

. T. Whib'ng is made, of the finex 
arid; purer, par(iclea> of chalk wa(he4 
out' fiK>u^ the red, an4 then dried in 

b3 



6 TWEKTY-FIRST EVENING, 

Jumps, This, you know, is quite (Wt 
and crumbly. There are, befides, s^ 
great variety of ftones in the eJirth, 
harder than chalk, but fofter than mar- 
ble, which will bum to lime, and are 
lAiere^orc eniled limefiones. TTiefe dif* 
fer much in colour and other properties, 
ihd iaccfordinglylumifh lime of different 
qttaliti^Sj In general, the harder the 
HmeftOire is, thfc firmer the lime made 
froip it. Whole ridges of mountains in 
various parts are eompofed of lime-ftone, 
and it is found plentifully in mod of the 
hilly countries of England, to the great 
advtititage of the inhabitants. 

G. Will not oyfter-fhells burn into 
ftme? I think X have heard of oyfter^ 
ibell lime, 

T- They will) and this is another 
fource of calcareous earth. The (hells 
of all animals, both lapd and fea, as 
oyftevs, mufdes^ c6ckles, crabg, lob-» 
fttrs, flails, ^nd th? likei wd alfe 



. ON EARTHS AND STONES; 7 

egg-fhiells of all kinds, confift of this 
earth ; and fo does conil, which is 
formed by infeAs under f be fea, and 
is very abundant in forae countries, 
Vaft quantities of Ihells are often found 
deep in the earth in the midft of 
chalk and limeftone beds ; whence 
fon>e havd fUppofed that all calcare* 
ous earth fe originally an animal produc- 
tion; 

• -H', But where could animals enow 
ever have lived to make mountains of 
their ihells? — 

y. Thati indeed, I cannot anfwer. 
But there are. fufficient proofs that our 
world mutl lonjg have exifted in a very 
different ft&te from the prefenti Well 
—but' befide thfefe purer calcareous 
earths, it is - very frequently found 
mingled^ in different proportions with 
other earths. Thus marie, which is 
fo much ufed In nianuring land, and 
of which thefe are a great many kind^i 



aH caDTiA? oC calcarwusr. eartb^ united 
V7ith, cjp> and (suid-; v^i the mote oC 
Ibis^ earth it cpiUaia^^ ^ richer mamurA 
it gQr>era»y wakes. 

G* H xYkvo^ my waj^ of. difcovieriiff 
it wb^a it is mixed. io this, manner witk 
other things? • ^ 

T. Xe?*--there k an e>fy and furd 
method : of diicovering^ thi , fm^Ueft 
portion of it. All calcareous earth ba^ 
t}ie propertj^ of dffllelviag: iaa€idl> and 
e0erve£i^iq|;; with th^m; that isj tlie^ 
bubble and hifs when acids, ans pourd4 
upon them^ -.ISou may readtfy* try 
this at any time with< d pi<9ce^ of chalk 
or an oy^^r'^belj. 

G. I wil] pauc fome vinegar ipf)on an 
oyfter'^fltell as foon as I get hooie. But 
now I tbink oC tt^ I have often dene fa 
in gating oyi^Es^ and I devei: obferved 
it to hifs or bubble. 

T. Vinegar is not. an, qqid -ftrong 
enough' to a^ upon a Ibingfo ibUd 
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as a (hell. But aqua-fortis, or fpirit of 
fait, will do it at once; and perfonS 
who exanoine the nature of - fofiils 
always travel with a bottle of one of 
thefe acfds, by way of a teff of calcare^ 
ous earth. - Your vinegar will anfwer 
With chalk or whiting. This property 
of difiblvlng in acids, and what is called 
neutralifin^ them, or taking away their 
iburnefs, has caufed many of the cal- 
careous earths to be ttfed in medicitiel 
You know that fomethnes our food turns 
very four upon the ftomach^ and occa- 
iions the pain cabled heart- burn^ iarid 
other uneafy fymptoms. In thefe cafes 
it is comnf)on to give chalk or powdered 
fliells, or other things of this kind, which 
affprd relief by deihoying the acid. 

G. • I (^xppofe, then, magnejia is 
fomething of this fort; foir I have often 
feen it given to my little fiftar when they 
her Jtotnach was out of order. 



7. It i^i bat il hdf% ibme pecoliar pto-- 
|li¥:ftie» vfhich 4iftmgiu(b it* frooi oth^ 
C9)care<>ys e^mh$, md pwticularly it 
>K(iU not buitbtq lypin^ Magoffi^ i&aa 
arti^id} ^odii^i^^ g^t fronf one of 
the ingr^dlenis icx feas»9kter» ^alLed ih^ 
Vi^t^c pyfgia^ fait 

6. Pr^j wh^ ai;^ the other ufis^ of 
<b«ff«aftbs2 

.. y. $Mc^^ of tHprn as* v^ kard ftonev 
a^ tbi^ oaarl^lf^ wid many of the. Iima«* 
iiwifiSi ^afo^ uff^ fee tbii iaim. purpoivs 
as-Qtbfr ftqoid^ .Sut their g^^a^tufe i^ 

ft«|CM^ (^ niony enrioMf pro^s^ids tk»t 

I wiJi ppw «»|*ak> to y^«f. Wbe« 
IfffA bfiMt M i^ ci^i^j^wucii^i^vt^^ oil 
accog|)^,af lAie h€M J04 ;li/4» -^l i|t wei^ 
Wfhiiili i|.|wffelt^ I EUy« yott ejrer ften 

fee it fwell and crack to pieces^ with a 



Rtflrng mwle and a great "fkitkt antj 
keat? 

G.l was, indeed. Bat ivhaf is the 
caufe of thfe ^— hc^tir cafi cold Water oc* 
eafitm ft> tmtth heat t 

?•. I wil> tcH yoti: The ilfong heat 
to which caltateous earth h expdfed in 
fnakmg it Um^, expels all the watct 
it contained jffbr a^ earths, as we!l as al* 
moft every thing elfe, naturally contain 
%rate^) and atfoa qtiairtity of ak whtcfc 
was ufiitcd with ft. At the fame time 

m 

k imbibes a good deal of fire, which re- 
mains fixed in its .fubftatice, evcn^ after 
it has grown cool to the touch. If wa- 
ter be Tiow added to thi^ quicklime, it 
b drtink m again wtth fuch rapidity,, as 
to tfecfc and break the finte to^ pi€ees. 
At the fame time, moft of the fire it had 
imbibed is driTea out ai^ain, and maked 
itfelf fenfi&le by xtt cffe^s, burning 
«H the things that it touched, and turn-- 
ing the water to fteam. This operatioft 
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IS czlhd ^cking of lime. The water 
in which lime is flacked diiTolves a part 
of its dnd acquires a very pungent harfh 
tafte : this is ufed in medicine under 
the name of lime-waten If, inftead of 
foaking quicklime in water, it is expo- 
fed for fonfie time to the' air, it attrafis 
moifture flowly, and by degrees. falls to 
powder, without much heat or diftur- 
bance. But whether lime be flacked ia 
water or air, it does not at iirfl return to 
the ftate in which it was before, fince 
it ftill remains deprived of its air;* and 
on that account is flill pungent and 
cauflfc. At length, however, it reco- 
vers this alfo from the atmofphere, and 
is then calcareous earth as at firft, ,]^ow 
it is upon fome of thefe circumf^nce$ 
that the utility of lime depends: In thp 
firfl place, its burning and corroding 
quality makes it ufeful to -the tanner, 
in loofenlhg all the hair from the hides^ 
and deflroying the fleih and fat that ad* 
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here to them. And fo in various other 
trades it is ufedas a great cleanfer and 
purifier. 

//. I have a thought come into nly 
head. When it is laid updn the ground 
I fuppofe its ufe muft be to burn up 
the weeds. 

T. True — that is part of its ufi?. 

G. But it mud burn up the good grafs 
and corn too. 

71 Properly objected. But the cafe 
is, that the farmer does notfow his 
feeds till the lime is rendered mild by 
expofure to the air and weather, and 
is well mixed with the foil. And even 
then it is reckoned a hot and forcing 
manure, chiefly fit for cold and wet 
lands. The principal ufe of lime, how- 
ever, is as an ingredient in mortar. This, 
you know, is the cement by which bricka 
and ftones are held together in building. 
It is made of fref)) flacked lime and a 
proportion of fand well mixed together i 

VOL. V* c 



14 TWfeKTY-'MftSt EVEKING. 

tnA genefaBjr fbmc tihoppcd hair is ptft 
fcto it. Tlie )ime binds with the other 
ingredients ; and in length of tithe, ttM 
mortar, if w«H n^ade, becomes as hard 
w harder thati ftoftc itftjlf. 

O. I have heard of the mortar b verf 
old buildings being harder and ftronger 
than any made at |)Tcfent. 

T. That Ts only on account of its age. 
Burning lime and making mortar are as 
weH underftood now a5 ever ; but in or- 
der to have it excellent> the lime ihouid 
be of a good quality, and ufed very 
frelh. Some farts of lime have the pio- 
peity of making mortar which will hai^ 
den under water^ whence it is mach va- 
lued for bridges^ locks, wharfs, and the 
like. 

G. Pray is m>t plafter of Paris.a kind 
of lime ?* I know it wilf become hard by 
only mixing trater with it, iot I have 
ufed it to make caift^of, 
• 1\ The j>o\vder you caH olafter of 



^Bm< Um^dcf of 911 «|ir^h paiB,e4£y^ 
jf&m, o£ whicb th«re ^w fevepaj k.in4s« 
dlahafier U ^ fl;A»e of this fqrt, i^d haj4 
t^ji^Ufh to he ufed lUce Kis^rblf. Th^ 
gypfQoiV? ^arth^ are ^f the c^^areouft 
Vwd,. k^X_ t>«y l^av^ Wturajly ^ potl'ion 

^ill i*pt. sflferwfee aft havifig 9^ p^w- 
ed on them. But tl^ejf ajrin cU0|ipguiih^ 
by the property, that after being wlci- 
^ M bn^^ PftlW fite^ aiHifad(iced 
19^ B«wdf r j th^y wift fet intQ. e feW bfK 
dy by the addition of w^Cef ailwo* Thi$ 

inalKits, ib^Bn y wy ufeftl f^t on^^atal 

plailers, thvA .ar;^ , t<>> receive »• fijpia tar 
mfftigoxi». fi«:ti.^thQ i3bucffOr ibfvthe 

i^€;fMr«ous. ta^thaju nQiy «»> aM«h«r d^f^^ 

, 6i J tfiinjc I ^kd^w* whflt thafe aHQ. 
4fgiU(k i%lA|ij» fof.flisgi^ 
, 7\ Ttue i: Qjlidv. theyr »re alft)r cilted 

c2 



16 TWENTY-FIRST EVENING. 

clajfey earths. In genera], thefe earths 
are of a foft texture and a fort of greafy 
feel ; but they are peculiarly <Jiftin- 
guiflied by the property of becoming 
fttcky on being tempered with water, 
fo that they may be drawn out, and 
worked into form like a pafte. Have 
you ever, when you were a little boy, 
made a clay houfe ? ' 

G. Yes, I have. 

r. Then you well know the manner 
in which clay is tempered, and worked 
fdr this purpofe. . .* 

H. Yes--r-Snd I remember helping to 
make littk pots and mugs of clay. 

T. Then you imitated the potter's 
trade 5 for all utenfils of earthen ware 
are nOade Qf clays^ either pure^ or mixed. 
This is one of the oideft arts among* 
maakind, and one of 4f)e moft ufefulj 
Th«y ftirhifii mstt^sri^fs ' fdr' buildrrtg, 
too ; for bricks and tiles ard madb of 
Iti^fe earths. But in ordbr to be ^t for 



tibe& pinrpgiCc^ it is neceffary .^f t 9^7 
fiiould not only be foft and dqiQik^ 
W^f it is fonDiQ^ but cs^aJb^ of being 

hiffdened »ft^wai:ds- Awi A^ it i^ fe)^ 
i3^ affi(fc»nce of li^e.. , Pcfttery ware and 
b^V^>^r^ burn^;WJ^ ^ firing i)e^ in 
]f4}ns> by which th^y.ai^quirq ^f bardjief^ 
e<^B^ to thai oftlK^ iMr^ef^ ilonqs. 

Cr^, I thjnk Ivhdtve, read. of. bricks lie^ 
\b^ baikfid by tbp. fun's b^^ ^of^ ifK 
Very ho^ countfl^ . . . , 

T., Xriies ^b4' fbflj may seryiSj foij 
ItjoiMi^g in QljingjU^wb^re rai».fc^rj5ely 
•ver fails;, but be^yy (lipw^fr vyowlrf 
w^fli^tbemaway.^ ,.Fire-feems tocbaoge 
the nature of clays ; fq^ after tb^y bav«j 
updergone its opemtion, they . becoige 
incapable gf retuiQing again tO'^;;f6ft 
and dufifcile ftate. You might (ieep 
brick d.uft or pounded pots i^ water 
ever fo long without narking it hold to** 
gether in the leiafr. 

c 3, 



18 TWENTT-FIRST EVENING. 

(r. I fuppofe there are many kinds of 
days? 

T. There are. Argillaceous earths 
differ greatly from each other in colour, 
purity, and other qualities. Some are 
perfe£lly white, as that of which to^ 
bacco-pipes are made. Others are blue, 
brown, yellow, and in (hort of all hues, 
which they owe to mixtures of other 
earths or metals. Thofe which bum 
red contain a portion of iron. No clays 
kre found perfe£lly pure ^ but they are 
mixed with more or lefs of other earths. 
The common brick clays con^in a large* 
proportion of fand, which often make? 
them crumbly and perifliable. In ge- 
neral, the fineft earthen ware is made 
cf the pureft and whiteft clays ; but 
other matters are mixed in order to har- 
den and ftrengtbcn them. Thus porce- 
lain, or cJiiuaj is made with a clayey 
earth mixed with a ftone of a vitrifiable 
nature, that is, wbHch may be melted 
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I 

into glafs ; and the nnc pottery called 
qiieerCs ware is a mixture of tobacco* 
pipe cl^y, and flints burned and pow- 
dered. Qovamovi Jlone-ware isacoarfe 
mixture of this fort. Some fpecies of 
pottery arc made with mixtures of burn- 
ed and unburned clay ; the former, as I 
told you before, being incapable of be- 
coming foft again with water like a na- 
tural clay. 

• H. Are clays of no other ufe than 
to make pottery of? 

?*. Yes — the richeft foils are thofe 
which have a proportion of clay; and 
marie, which I have already mentioned 
as a manure, generally contains a good 
deal of it. Then clay has the pro- 
perty of abforbing oil or greafe, whence 
fomfe kinds of it are ufed like foap for 
cleaning clothes. The fubftance called 
Fuller's earth is a mixed earth of the 
argillaceous kind ; and its ufe in taking 
out the oil which naturally adheres to 
wool is fo great, that it has been one 
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gapfi? of th^: (w^tiwJof of, oitr «opll< 
iSr. Then. I fw|>pQfe H ifc feuptJ io Eng*^ 

T. Yes. ' Tli^ece are pks: of tbe b«fii 
kind of it n^an Wobi^n in Bedfordn 
ijiire. A claye*y ftaoe* ealit^d foap roafe 
bas^ e:!(a^|y the feel 9n4 look of foa/p^ 
aQ4 wili ex^n. lather, vscith w^ter. Tho 
different kinds of flate» too, areiftoivsft 
q( the argillaceou? ciUfs ; and. very uje- 
ful ones for coverings hpufes, -and othcQ 
purpofes. 

If, Are writing flates Trke the flate^ 
uAjd for covering houfes ? 

T. ^es i but their fuperior blatkncfs 
and fmoQtbnefs make them (how betteD 
the marks of the pencil. 

(?, You have mefttioned fomethingi 
of fand and flintis, but y.ou bayje not told 
us what f<)rt of earths, tht^y are. . 

T*. I i?e^erved that: t^lj, I fpofc© of the 
third gre^t clafe otf oaj^ths^ XhiSi is 
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the Jiliceous cMs, fo named from Jlex, 
which is Latin for a flint-ftone. They 
have alfo been csMcdvitr liable earths, 
becaufe they are the principal ingredient 
in glafs, named in Latin vitrum. 

G. I have heard of flint glafs. 

T. Yes— but neither flint, nor ariy 
other of the kind, will make glafs, even 
by the ftrongeft heat, without fomc 
addition ; but this we will fpeak of by 
and by. I (hall now tell you the 
principal properties of thefe earths. 
They are all very h^rd, and will ftrike 
fire with. Iteel, when in a mafs large 
enough for the ftroke. They moftly 
run into particular (hapes, with fharp 
angles and points, and have a certain 
degree of tranfparencyj which- has 
made them alfo be called cryjalline 
earths. They do not in the leaft foft- 
eh with water, like clays; nor are 
they afFefted by acids^ nor do they . 
bum to lime, like the calcareous 
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ftartbst As tQ the fllflScsent kiii^s <>f 

^d. Jt i« a y^ry cororqpa f«94u&iQ» 
in fcw« parts, wd is g^^^erally f|>^( 
with in p0,hWP9 or rp wcj IwrtWps.. Wh^t 
is called tl>« Jhingie. w the feii-ftlpre 
cbi^% f:oq^$, of it. i 9^4-^ j^ughed 

(;0V€re4. YfitJ> flint:ft9*e5t . , 

J^ ]^ cl(j; they pQihiift^r tb^ cx«fl 

fr<wn:gr9VMi9g^ I 

%'. TH^ ?prin^ t*t hf; fiire, e^^^ 

b^f bffeiv . fgu#d ti)^ j^ pfQ^^fl^ 
they *ff9^ .to th^ yqung. pl«*s, ^hioll 

^nbe<^f 4) i|^ ah§lk. indUe tfei^ %r(mf^ 
l^W^, *#4: ip r th<^ I Steflforfihir^r fX* 
tef^iesj <?hiefty, <}^ii>ft ftorpi ^l»;chalkrpi<l 
W^ QraY#fentt. So «iu«.l^,f9r:fli«W, 
l^«u. l»J{« ieeft .vhitepeb^d^ which.?f« 
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ferrihraTifparent, and vrbeh brokeA re- 
femble white fugar-candy. They are 
cwwuoti oti the Tea fliore, atid btds of 

If. O, yes.' We call them firfe- 
ftone^. When they ate rubbed toge- 
ther in thd dark they fend dUt great 
flashes of light, and have a particular 
fitidf. 

T. Tfue. The propet name of thefe 
is qtiarlz. It is found in large quantities 
In thd earth; and the ores of metals are 
often imbedded in it. Sometimes it is 
perfetlly tranfparent, and then it is cal- 
^led cryjaL Some of thefe cryftals flibot 
iMo exaO: mathematical .figures ; and 
becaufe many faltsdo the fame, and arc' 
alfo tranfparent, they are called th^ 
cryftals of fuch of fuch ^ fait. ^ 
• O. Is not fine glafs called ctyllial, 

feo? ; 

T. Il is called fo by way of fimile ; 
ihQs we fay of a thing, /^Ic \% as 
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clear as cryftal." But the only true 
cr} ital is an earth of the kind I have 
been defcribing. Well — now we come 
to /and; for this is properly only quartz 
in a powdery ftate. If you pxacBine 
the grains of. fand fingly, or look at 
them with a magnifying glafs, you will 
find them all either entirely or partly 
tranfparent; and in fome of the white 
Alining fands the grains are all little 
bright cryftals. 

H. But mod fand is brown or yeU 
lowifli. 

T. That isbwingto fome mixture gene* 
rally of the metallic kind. I believe I once 
told you that all fands were fuppofed to 
contain a fmall portion of gold. It is more 
certain that many of them contain iron. 

G. But what could have brought this^ 
quartz and cryftal into powder^ fo as 
^o have produced all the fand in the 
world ? 
^ T. iTiit is not verv eafv to deter'* 
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mine. On the fea-fliore, however, 
the inceffant rolling of the pebbles by 
the waves is enough in time to grind 
them to powder; and there is r^afon 
to believe that the greateft part of 
what is now dry land^,. was once fea> 
which may account for the vaft beds of 
fand met with inland. 

G. I have feen fome (lone fo foft that 
one might crumble it between one*s fin- 
gers, and then it feemed to turn to fand. 

T. There are feveral of this kind* 
more or lefs foHd, which are chiefly 
compofed of fand conglutiuated by 
fqme natural cement. Such are called 
fandjioney or freejlane; and are ufed 
for various purpofes, in building, mak- 
ing grindftohesj and the like, according 
to their hardnefs. 

H. Pray what are the common peb- 
bles that the ftreets are paved with ? I 
am fure they ftrike fire enough with ti© 
hbrfes fiioes. 

« 

yoh^ v. p 
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^j., T Th^y 6i^ ftones rr At flim^? 

jj^' l^*i\vli i^ldltfrpure or mixcc frili: crhe: 

tQ V* uiHi Une of the larni* tb£ ter 

Ijj Vv vKu pdipofe is called granitf. iwhicl. 

^1^ A >.: v^iivMu kind^aodcolonrE;, bii! ^ 

th V^ V* \ N^t^lilti of grains ef dffiereitf fiIic^ 

£[, .\ X .s, A^ vtMnenled together. Th: 

tr >s NA Isvmlonafcpatvedurithgfacitc, 

ft \ ^^^ r\m> Scotland. In ibttife (jAer 

b V N. aV;'o hit^ uf dlfibffen^ Earths dif- 

s >\ ^ sx.^N the ccitieni arc fq Wge, 

]c . .wx ??ve piums In a piWdi/>g; 

\ xs V. uvc v^btainedthtnameof 

t( . V 'V;e fs a \jnA of tfoncs 

c ^ \ s not yet mendofied — 

\ .. vo, are 5ff of the ffi- 
( ... ciu th< o}>afce or haif- 

t ^ \; i^^% ;afper> cornelian, 

\ V . > ^c vffedfv cfear and 

>. .^ '.^ .'-w\v, cmeraidfc topaz. 
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C^. Pi]^ino|i«|tiw>flcnj|)t, Vi q9i$ qf 0)eii^ 
T. $Q it b^pooiaaoaJy be«D feflpc^ned, 
s^fkl thQ pu;;^ of all ; but fpooe 1^^ e^^ 
perir9epts,h»»jeft»p^jjl, that thpwgh it i^ 
%h0 ^^rdf ft hffdy \t^ IVtt^K, it mWy b^ 
tQtfilly ^\ifffxf$i >9^ finoke an4 flaiR^ 
^3^ a ftrpn^ 0r? k fo tb^ wii^cralogiii^ 

lyiy no^. liffT%,art?w it tp be a fl)9S»9 ^t 
all, )^ cjffs it i^nBC^ itn.flamjj»fi|}le ftibr 
i>aW<». Thf precipus ftoijss;.ah9ve 
mentioned owe their diffefei^ ¥P^^ 
^ foi qhiif fly to fopaq fn6t#c nvPfetW^. , l^ey 
^re in.gpnwp^x^H^lj b»rd, J> fifj^ft 
«ufr.gl#„ ^/i,p^.WP^eri>it ,4J^ 
01.09^: V'jH cfeta^ thq reft.. 

^. I Cufipofc th^r. nwft.l^e ,\j^ ra«j, 

gre^^eft Pftf ^ oC t?> W v^p. They are^ 
ind^^d, ^e^«ft\i(ol4?J>je£tsii l^ytl/je %me^ 

tjacy-B^h^ ill pp^P9«J9n tp tb?>f *3f» 

.^n^ Jf.^o.wrx.fin#, tl^t.nh^^r Ivgt^ 

Uf i«^ m^ be, rflckgfljj^ oi^^ qf ^« pmi 
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r. They ktt ftdttes df the filiceous 
klhd, either pi^rt or mlietl with othet 
esLt^s. Oht of the harddft and belt 
for this ptirpdfe is called granite, w^ich 
is of Various kinds and colours, but al- 
ways cohRfts of gffaifls iofdiifeffferit fllice- 
ous eat-ttis^dSitiented te^ethef.' Thd 
(Ireets of London affe pstired With gfarrite, 
brought fft)m Sfcdtlfiifrd. Irt ibttife other 
ftoTies, th^fe bits df dlffeffeti^ tarfh^ dif-' 
perfed thrbugh iM tkftitni: arc lb*)afge^ 
as to look lfk6 p\txths Ih k . ptfddi^g ; 
whence they have obfaindd tilt i\im6 at 
pudding-Jones. 

G. 1 think therfe is a IdnA df ' tf6«es 
that yoii haVe' not yet rfjetitlptied-^ 
precious ftbfi&s. 

r. Th6f^, t6o, are ^ff bf ifhe fifr 

ceous clafs; — from the' bpak6 oi ha/f- 
t^nfparent, a^ agatfe, jifpei^, ^orneK'an, 
and the like, to the iierfd%* cfeariiid 
SHUiartt ones, afslfutf, etti^fald,- %a2, 
fapphire, &c. 



T. $Q it b^ pommoQJy be«q fSfl^Qned^ 
j^ the) pURfii^ qf all j but foooe 1^^ ev 
p{»rit9ept%hi»^£bPFiiU ^^a.t though it i^ 
|h^ M»df ft bj?4j» v^ i¥»t>^, it way h^ 

^y a ftfP^ ^ii fo t^^ Riiperalogii;^ 
ijrilj nfiVt !?fiT<SDia,li?w it tp be 4 ft?«?9 ftt 
all, bwlic}?fs it ^i^qt^ igiflamjjjftble ftt^T 
d«nf^, TiTlf precM^us ftpn^s.aja^ve 
mentioned owe their difefei^ SP^MK 
qbif fly. to fopjQ |n6»#c nvPfetW^. . I^ey 
%re in gpn^rptsx^fUply ^»»rd, .^ fij ^ft 

«ufr.gl^»i WA.POe.a^Wi >it (^ 
Oio^dyrill ciit aft thq raft., ; 

y: Y^ ;, SH>^, W thU rarity C9na% 1;^^ 
grea,v^^ Pftr^ . ©C \hpK v^fu They ar«» 
indeed, ^e^i^t^ol<)l>je^sii ^t^e j^g^ts^ 
<^ey »9pk? in if^p9rtion tptb^ii? ^^c^ 
gpnfc i9,.(o.very,ftDj|lfi tl^^t nh^^r H«g^ 

If is?: ?n^- ¥. r^9fll»4 OJ^ of ^«$ Rf ifti 
9Aal ^i^e^..ftSW>«g Hja^ij^in*,; Vh»fe 
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• ^ 

proportiod can there poffibly be between 
the worth of a glittering ftone as big as 
a hazel-hut, and a magnificent houfe 
'and gardens, or a large tra6t of coun- 
try, covered with noble woods and ricK 
meadows and corn-fi^eld^? And as to the 
niere glitter, a large luftre of cut glafs 
has ian infinitely greater effeft on the eye 
than all the jewels of a foreigti prince. - 
G. Will you pleafe to tell us now how 
gtafs is made ? " 

• r. Willingly; The bafe of it is,, as I 
fold before, fome earth of the filiceous 
clafs. 'Thofecotwmorily'ufed aref flint 
and fand. Flint is firft burned or cal- 
cmed, which rtiaWs it qiiite whitd, like 
enamel ; and it is then powdered. ' This 
is the ifiatterial fometimcs ufed' for fbme 
very white glaffes ; but fand is that com- 
monly preferred, as beiiig- already in a' 
powdery form. ' <t\ii white ' cryftalline 
fends are lifed for fin^ glafs ; the-browa 
oi* yellow for the common fort. As 
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the addition in making glafs is. >r§9i<^"*. 

^hftjt: tfe«i prqmim thsir fti&wt ;/ V^i- 

ous things will do this ; but what is 'ger. 
u^fH\f, ufed h anaJk^lfnc^iaH) otitajlied 
^f»,tl?e^ft§s.Qfil}Bmtvqgt)t^Wft$. . Oi 
^^. therer a^§ ftx^rftjc ^ind&, 9s ppt-aib>^ 
pf a^l^afll, bwll^,, and kelp, Th^. fait 
is tj^i^^d vit,h;ib« feod in. a qentaia puo-i 
ppi)Upq» a^ thd mi^tucQ theo expp£edi 
i« e^rt;h«ij pot$ tQ. a vjolent heat-, tili 
if i^ tbomugWy/ ojclted. The mafs is 
tiie^ taken. M<hiH^h<>L and fluids »9 (lich 
qi|gntitie$ 03 ar^ wasted, and fe(hi(M»ed 
l^y htowi^g a^id th^ ufe of flieers and 
^ber inftrumente, Yipu mtfi fp« this 
dpncL fpn?e Uroe* for it: is one of tbe 
Tjfioft curious and pl^fihg of allr ^)S»^«-. 
fjajauresi and .it is wj* pqlfiWe to fprm. 
an idea of tji^/'^afn^. and dexterity w:i<hr> 
Vfhieh glafs in, ^fqij^ghtj \yitl|out: ao; 
aQ:i4alv|ew; 
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H. I (hould like very inucfa to fee it,' 
indeed* 

Gi Where is glafs made, in this coun- 
try? ■ ..:..••. 

. y. In many places. ' Some of tTie 
fined in London rt)Ut the coarfer kinds 
generally where coials are cheap ; as at 
NewcaRle and its neighbourhood, ii^ 
Lancaftiire, at Stourbridge, Briftol, and 
in South Wales. I (hould have told you> 
however, that in our fineft and moft 
brilliant glafs, a quantity of the calx of 
lead \i put, which vitrifies with the 
other ingredients, and gives the glafs^ 
more firmnefs and denfity^ The blue, 
yellow, and red glaffes are coloured with^ 
. the citlxes of other metals. As to the.' 
common- green glafs, it is 'made with an' 
alkaK that has a good deal of calcareous 
earth remaining with the aflies of the 
plant. But to underftand all the diffe- 
rent circumftances of glafs making, one 
muft have a thoK>tifgh knowledge of 
chymiftry. 
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<7. I think making of glafs is one of 
the fineft inventions of human ikill. 

T. It is perhaps not of that capttat 
importance that fome other arts pt)flefs ; 
but it has been a great addition' to the 
comfort and pleafure of life iri many 
ways. Nothing makes fuch c\tin and 
agreeable veffels as glafe, which has the. 
quality of not being corroded by any 
kind of fiquor, as well as that of ihow- 
ing its contents by its tranfparency. 
H^nce It IS greatly preferable to the 
moft jyrecious metals for' drinking out* 
of; and for the fame rcafons it is pre* 
Ferred toievery other material for chymi- 
cat utenfils, whfere the heat to be em- 
ployed is riot ftrong enough to melt it. 

H. Then, gbfs windows ! 
' T. Ay ; that is a very material com- 
fbrt in a climate like ours, where we fo 
often wiifh to let in the light, and keep 
out the cold wind and rain. What 
coiild be more gloomy than to fit in the 
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f^^^rkjj pr w,ith no other Ugl^.t^i^came 
in tbrovgh fniall holes, covered witl^ 
9iled p^per or bjadder,. unable. to fee 
any things pajflSng without doors! Yet 
il\h rouft have been the cafe with the 
ipoftTuiflptugus pala^ces before the. in^ 
yentipn. of window-glafs, which v^^as. a^ 
good deal later than, that of bottles and 
drinking glaffes, :i,^ 

ZT. 1 think looking-glafles are vijryt 
beautiful. 

. T. lliey are indeed ,v^ry elegant 
gie<?es of furniture, and very coftly too^. 
The art of cafting gla^fs into l^rge platejj, 
t?g eopi^ to reach, almoft frpni the 
. ty)ttoai • tp, the top- of a rooip, is but 
lately introduced into this country frotn 
France. But th^ mod fplendjd and 
briUi^ijt inanner c^f employing glafs is 
in luftres. an^. chandelier.^, huqg rc^fid^; 
^yitb drops cut fo as to refledV the Ijght 
with all the colours 6f the rainbow, 
Spme of the (hops in Londop^ filkd vvith 
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Aefe articles, appear to realize all the 
wonders of an enchanted palace in the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
• G. Bat are not fpeftacles and fpying 
glaffes more ufeful than all thefe ? 

T. I did not mean to pafs fhem over, 
I affure you. By the curious invention 
of optical glaffes of various kinds, not 
only the natural defers of the fi«:ht 
have been remedied, and old age has 
been in fome meafure lightened of One 
of its calamities, bat the fenfe of feeing 
has been vironderfully extended. The 
telefcope has brought diftant objefets 
within our view, while the microfcbpe 
has given us a clear furvey of near ob- 
jects too minute for our unaffifted eyes. 
By means of both, fpme of the brighteft 
difcoveries of the moderns have been 
made ; fo that glafs has proved not lefs 
admirable in promoting fcience, than in 
contributing to fpiendour and conveni- 
ence. Well— I don*t know that I have 
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any thing more at pr^jfent to f§y rela^tiyn 
to th^ clafs pf earths. W$ have gon^ 
through the principal tcircumftance? b^^ 
longing to tV^eif three, great divifions, 
the calc^rq^s,^ argiiiaceous^ ^ndjllice^ 
ous, Yq\i will reDiemj>er, however, 
fjbat n^pft of the earth$ and Aopes offeree) 
^fty nq^mrp: ^re no/ ^9 any one of thefe 
Ifind^ pef fe^iy purq, bpt contain a mi^i 
%f of , ope; or both th€;.otl»e^. Ther^ 
i$ 90}; . 2| .petftjlc; thgit y ou. can pick ug 
which would ^ the Ikill of % 

xp}ijeralogi(l ifuiiy to f(c^\^}n^ its pro^^ 
pertte§, 2^ad'th,e naatenaJs of its conipp'^ 

fitio9^. ^.iD^h9uft^le.isnM.\i![?I. 
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. TWENTY-SECOND EVENING; 

• f 

THE WAND EHEU'S RETURN. * 

It was a delis^tful everiini^ about the 
end of Auguft. The fun fettihg \n a 
J)ure (ky illuthiilated tKe tops of the 
wefterri hills, and Upped the oppofite 
trees with a yellow luftre. 

A traveller, with fun-burnt cheeks 
^nd dufty feet, ftrong and aftlve, hav- 
ing a knapfack at his back, had gained 
the fuinmit of a fteep afcent, and flooa 
gazing on the plain below. 

This was a wide traa of champaign 
fcouutry, checjuefed with villages, whofe, 
towers and fpires peeped above thje 
trees in which they were embofomed. 
The fpace between thehfi was chiefly 
arable land, from which the laft pro* 
dufts of harveft w^re bufify carrying 
away.' 

A rivulet winded through the plaii^ 
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jts courfe marked with gray willows. 
On its banks were verdant meadows, 
covered, with lowing herds:, moving 
llo^ly to the milkmaids, who came 
tripping along with pails on their heads. 
A thick wood clothed the fide of a 
gentle eminence rifing from the water, 
crowned with the ruins of an ancient 
caftle. 

Edward (that was the traveller's 
name) dropped on one knee, and clgfping 
his hands, exclaimed, " Welcome, wel- 
come, my dear native land ! Many a 
fweet fpot have I fcen fince I left thee, 
but none fo fweet as thou ! Never has 
thy dear image been out of my menmyy ^ 
and now with what tranfport do I re- 
trace all thy charms. O receive me again 
nevermore to quit thee!"' So faying, 
he threw bimfelf on the turf, and hav- 
ing kiffedit, rdfe and proceeded on his 
journey. 

As hc.de fcendcd into the plain, he 
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he overtook a little group-of children, 
merrily walking along the path, and 
flopping now and then to gather berries 
in the hedge. 

" Where are you going, my dears?'* 
faid Edward. 

" We are going home,*' they all re- 
plied. 

** And where is that?" 
. '* Why, to Summerton, that town 
there among the trees, juft before us. 
Don't you fee it?" 

" I fee it well," anfwered Edward^ 
the tear (landing in his eye. 

*^ And what is your name — and 
yours— and yours?" 

The little innocents told their names. 
Edward's heart leaped at the well- 
known founds. 

<* And what is your name, rtiy d^ar ?'* 
faid he to a pretty girl, fomewhat older 
Ihan the reft, who hung back (h>ly, and 

vot. V, £ 
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held the hand of a ruddy white-headed 
boy, juft breeched. 

^* It is Rofe Walfingham, and this is 
my younger brother, Roger." 

" Walfinglmm /" Edward clafped 
the girl round the neck, and furprifed 
her with two or three very clofe kifles. 
He then lifted up little Roger, and al- 
moft devoured him. Roger feemed as 
if he wanted to be fet down again, but 
Edward told him he would carry Him 
home. 

" And can you (how me the houfc 
you live at, Rofe ?" faid Edward. 

« Yes—it is juft there, bpfide the 
pond, with the great barn before it, and 
the orchard behind." 

<* And will you take me home with 
you, Rofe?" 

" If you pleafe," anfwered Rofe, he- 

fitatingly. 

They walked on. Edward faid but 
little, for his heart w^as full, buthtffre* 
quentiy kiffed little Roger. 
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Cbming at length to a ftile, from 
which a path led acrofs a little clofe, 
*^ This is the way to our houfe," faid 
Rofe. 

The other children parted. Edward 
fet down Roger, and got over the ftile. 
He Hill, however, kept hold of the boy's 
hand. He trembled, and looked wildly 
around him. 

When they approached the houfe, an 
old mailifF came running to meet the 
children. He looked up at Edward ra- 
ther fourly, and gave a little growl 3 
when all at once his countenance chang- 
ed ; he leaped upon Wm, licked his 
hand, wagged his tail, murmured in a 
foft voice, and feemed quite overcome 
with joy. Edward ftooped down, pat- 
ted his head, and cried, ** poor Captain, 
what are you alive yet ?" Rofe was fur- 
prifed that the ftranger and their dog 
fliould know one another. 

Thcjf all entered the houfe together. 

E 2 
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A good-looking middle ^ged woman 
was bufied in preparing articles of cook-^ 
ery, affifted by her grownup daughter. 
She fpoke to the children as they came 
in, and catling a look of fome furprife 
on Edwc^rd, afked him what his buimefs 
was. 

Edward was fome time filent; at 
length with a faultering voice he cried, 
" Have you forgot me, mother?" 

"jpldward! my fon Edward!" ex* 
claimed the good woman; And they 
were inftantly lacked in each other'a 
arms.' 

« My brother Edward r " faid Molly ;. 
^nd ^opk her turn for an embrace a^ 
foon as her mother gave her room. 
. *^ Are you my brother?" faid Rofe. 
"That I am/' replied Edward widi ano- 
ther kifs. Littlel<oger looked hard at 
bim, but fajd nothing. 

News of Edward's arrival foon flew 
acrofs the yard, and in. came from the 
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barn his father, his next brother Tho- 
mas, and the third, William. The fa- 
ther fell on his neck^ and fobbed out his 
welcome and blelSng. Edward had not 
hands enow for them all to fliake. 

An aged white-headed labourer came 
in, and held put his flirivelled hand. 
Edward gwe it a hearty fqueeze. " God 
blefs you," faid old Ifaac ; '* ThU is the 
beft day I have feen this many a year." 

" And where have you been this 
long while ?" cried the father. — " Eight 
years and more,'' added the mother. 

His elder brother took off his knap- 
fack; and Molly drew hiiti a chair. 
Edward featedhimfelf, and they all ga- 
thered round him. The old dog got 
within the circle, and lay at his feet. 

" O, how glad I am to fee you alJ 
again !** were Edward's firft words. 
" How well you look, mother! but fa- 
ther's grown thinner. As for the reft, 
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I (hould have known none of you, un- 
kfs it were Thomas and old Ifaac." 

** What a fun-burnt face you have 
got~but you look brave and hearty,'* 
cries his mother. 

" Ay, mother, I have been enough 
in the fun, I affure you. From feven- 
teen to fiver and twenty I have been ^ 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
and I have feen more in that time than 
nioft men in the courfe of their lives. 

" Our young landlord, you know, 
took fuch a liking to me at fchool, that 
he would have me go with him on his 
travels. We went through moft of the 
countries of Europe,, and at laft to Na- 
ples, where ray poor mafter took a 
fever and died. I never knew what 
grief was till then 5 and I believe' the 
thoughts of leaving nae in a ftrartge 
country went as much to his heart as his 
illnefs. An intimate acquaintance of 
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hifi, a rich yourtg. Weft Icidian, . feeing 
mydiftrefsj epgaged me to go With him 
in a voyage he was aljout. to take to 
Jiamaic^. We w^re too fliort a time in 
England beibre we failed, for me to 
come and fee you firft, but I wrote you 
a.letter from the Downs." 

** We never received it," faid his fa- 
ther. 

■■ " That was a pity," returned Edward j 
" for you muft have concluded I was ei- 
ther dead or had forgotten, yoir. Well — * 
we arrived fafe in Ihe Weft Indies, and 
there I ftaid till I had buried that 
raafter too j for young men die faft in 
that country. I was very well treated, 
but I could never like the place ;; and 
yet Jamaica is a very fine ifland, and 
has many good people in it. But fqr 
nie, ufed to fee freemen work cheer- 
fully along with their mafters — -to be- 
hold nothing but droves of b}ack flaves 
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in the fields^ toiling in the burning fun 
under the conftant dread of the laih of 
hard-hearted tafkmaflers; — it was what 
I could not bring myfelf to bear ; and 
though I might have been made an 
overfeer of a plantation, I chofe rather 
to live in a town, and follow fome do- 
meftic occupation. I could foon have 
got rich there ; but I fell into a bad ftate 
of health, and people were dying all 
round me of the yellow fever ; fo 1 col- 
leded my little property, and though a 
war had broke out^ I ventured to em- 
bark with it for England. 

«' The (hip was taken and carried in- 
to the Havanna, and I loft my all, and* 
my liberty befides. However, I had 
the good fortune to ingratiate myfelf 
with a Spanilh merchant whom 1 had 
known at Jamaica, and he took me 
with him to the continent of South Ame- 
rica . 1 vifited great part of this country, 
once poffened by flourifliing and inde* 
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cler the feVere jpke of tbeir haughty; 
conquerdfs, . I ^w thofe famous gold 
and filycF n>in«s^ v»here the poor natives 
rfOi^k ^ivaJfejd, , for wef (hut out fts>m the 
Jight of ^ay^ iooj-der that the wqaltb oi 
Aeir unhappy litd ra^y go to fpread 
luxury and cjorruption throqglw^ut the, 
ijerqoteft regions «)f Eur-ope. ; . 

**;I ac€o«vpaDie^ niy raiifter acrofe th^ 
gr/^^t fouthem ocean, a voyage- of fOt^t 
moftths,, withopt^.th^ fight cff any >hi>ig 
\^t water 5ind fey^ We came to- the 
rich city of :^(^al:^iUdli, ihe capital, of thd 
Spani& fettle^penHs m thofe parts* Thbre 
I had my, liberty reftoied, along with a. 
handfoin;^ rey^^mi* {0% my f^rvjices., I got 
thence to- Chi'^^^ apd from Chinai, 
to rhis^EngUih fetlj^ments in the Eaft In^ 
dies, where the iight of my^ouptrymen^i. 
and the foundsjof my native tongue, itiade 
me fancy myfelf.almofl; at hofie agaia, 
though fiiU feparated by h^f the globe. 
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*• Here I faw a delightful country; 
fwarming with induftrious inhabitants^ 
feme cultivating the land, others em- 
ployed in manufa£tures, but of fo gen- 
tle and effeminate a difpofition, that 
they have always fallen under the yoke 
of their invaders. Here how was I 
forced to blulh for ray countrymen, whofe 
avarice and rapacity fo often have laid 
wafte this fair land, and brought on it all 
the horrours of famine and defolation ? 
I have feen human creatures quarrelling 
like dogs for bare bones thrown upon a 
dunghill. I have feen fathers felling 
their families for a little rice, and mo- 
thers entreating ftrangers to take their 
children for flaves that they might not 
die of hunger. In the midft of fuch 
fcenes, I faw pomp and luxury of which 
our country affords no examples. 

," Having remained here a confidera- 
ble time, I gladly at length fet my face 
homewards, and joined a company who 
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undertook the long and perilous jour* 
ney to Europe over land. We croflfed 
vaft trafts both defert and cultivated ^ 
fandy plains parched with heat and 
drought, and infeiled with bands of fe« 
rocious plunderers. I have feen a well 
of muddy water more valued than ten 
camcMoads of treafure ; and a few half 
naked horfemen ftrike more terrour than 
4 king with all his guards. At length, 
after numberlefs hardfliips and dangers^ 
we arrived at civilized Europe, and for-» 
got all we had fuffered. As I came 
nearer my native land, I grew more and 
more impatient to reach it ; and when I 
had fet foot on it,I was ftill more reftlefs 
till I could fee again my beloved home. 
** Here I am at laft — happy in bring- 
ing back a found conftitution and a clear 
confcicnce. 1 have alfo brought enough 
of the relicks of my honeft gains to fur- 
nifh a little farm in the neighbourhood, 
where I meaa to fit down and fpend my 
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days in the midft of thofe x^hom I love 
better than all the world befides." 

When Edward had finifhed, kifles 
and kind (hakes of the hand were again 
repeated, and his mother brought out a 
large flice of harveft cake, with a bottle 
of her niceft currant wine, to refrefli 
him after his day's march,' " You are 
come/' faid his father, <* at a Iticky 
time, for this is our harveft fupper. We 
(hall have fome of our neighbours to 
make merry with us, who will be almoft 
as glad to^ fee you as we are — for you 
were always a favourite among them." 
nf^. It was not long before the vifitors 
arrived. The young folks ran to meet . 
them, crying, " Our Edward's come 
back— Our Edward's come home! 
Here he is — this is he j" and fo^ with** 
out ceremony, they introduced them« 
** Welcome ! — welcome 1 — God blefe' 
vou !" founded on all fides. Edward 
knew ail the eklerly ones at firft fight^ 
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but the young people puzzled him for 
a while. At length he reccHefted this 
to have been his fchoolfellow, and that> 
his Gompa^ion in driving plough ; and 
he was not long in finding out hi^ 
favourite and playfellow Sally, of the 
next farm-houfe, whom he left a romp- 
ing girl of fifteen, and now favv a bloom- 
ing full-formed young woman of three 
and twenty. He contrived in the even- 
ing to get next her ; and though flie 
y^as fomewhat referved at firft, they had 
pretty well renewed their intimacy be- 
fore the company broke up. 

** Health to- Edward, and a happy 
fettlement among us," was the parting 
toaft. When aJI were retired, the Ee- 
turned IVanderer went to reft in the 
very room in which be was born, hav- 
ing firft paid fervent thanks to Heaven 
for preferving him to enjoy a blefling 
the deareft to his heart, 

VOL. V. F 
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THE DOG AND HIS RELATIONS. 

Keeper was a farmers maftiff, ho* 
neft, brave, and vigilant. Ooe day 
as he was ranging at fonne diilance 
fronn home, he efpied a Wolf and Fox 
fitting together at the corner of a wood. 
Keeper^ not much liking their looks, 
though by no means fearing them, was 
turning another way, when they called 
after him, and civilly delired him to 
ftay. " Surely, Sir, (fays Rtyimrd ^ 
you won't difown your relations. Mv 
coufin Ghaiint and I were juft talking 
over family matters, and we both agreed 
that we had the honour of reckoning 
you among our kin. You muft know 
that, according to the bcft accounts, 
the wolves and dogs were originally one 
race in. the foreftsof Armenia; but the 
dogs taking to living with man, have 
fincc become inhabitants of towns and 
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villages, whiFe the wolves have retain- 
ed their ancient mode of, life. As to 
tny anceflors, . the foxes, they were a 
branch of the fame family who fettled 
farther northwards, where they became 
Hinted in their growth, and adopted the 
cuftom of living in holes under ground! 
The cold has Iharpened our nofes, and 
given us a thicker fur and bulhy tails to 
keep us warm. But we have all a fa- 
mily likenefs which it is impollible to 
mifiake; and I am fure it is our intereil: 
to be good friends with each other." 

'The wolf was of the fam^ opinion j 
arid Keeper y looking narrowly at them, 
could not help acknowledging their re* 
ktionfhip. As he had a generous 
heart, he readily entered into friend- 
fliip with them. They took a ramble 
together ; but Keeper was rather fur^ 
prifed at obferving the fufptcious (hynefs 
with which fome of the weaker fort of 
animals furvcyed them^ and wondered 
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at the hafty 6ight of a flock of (hecp- 
as foAn as th^y came within view. How- 
cver^ he gave his coufins a cordial in- 
vitation to come and fee him at his yard, 
aod then took his leave; 

They did not, fail to come the next 
day abpiitdufk. Keeper received tliem 
kindly» and treated them with p»rt of 
bis own fupper. They ftaid with him 
till after dark^ and then . mi^rched oflF 
with many compliments. The n^xt 
mbrniog word was brought to the 
farm" that a* goofe and three go(liog» 
were milling, and that a comply * of 
lambsi w:ere found almoft devoured iit 
the home-field. JCetfpur was tbo-'bo* 
neft himfelf readily to fi4fpe£k others, 
fo he never thought of hi^ kinfnien. on 
theoccafion. Soon after^they paid him 
a fecond evenmg vtiif, and next day- 
another lafs appeared, of a hen and her 
chickens; and a fat fheep*: Now Keepep< 
could' not help miilraffiii^ a' little^ and 
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blamed btmfelf for admitting ilrangers • 
without his mafter's knowledge. How- 
ever, he ftill did not ]ove to think ill of 
his own relations. 

They came a third time*. Keeper 
received them rather coldly, and hinted 
that he fliould like l>etter to fee them in 
the day-time ; but they excufed them- 
felvestorwantof leifure. When they took 
their leaves, he rcfolved.to follow at fome 
diftance and watch iheir motions. Allt- 
ter of young pigs happened to be lying 
under a hay-<lack without the yard.' 
The wolf feized one by the back, and 
ran off with him. The pig fet up a moft 
difmal fqueal; jxwd Keeper ^ running up » 
at the noife, caught his dear coufin in 
the fad. Ho Hew at him, and made . 
him reliuquilh hi> prey, though not 
without much fnrfrling and growling. « 
The fox, wlio had been prowling 
about the hcn-rooft,- now came up and 
began to make proteftations of his Qwn 
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inBOcence, with heavy reproaches againft 
tht wolf for thus difgracing the £aitt9y, 
** Begone, fcomidrels,. both ! (cried Ktvp* 
erj I know you now too welL Yoa 
may be of my blood, but I am-fure you 
are not of my fpirit. Keeper holds no 
kindred with villains." So faying, he 
drove them from th€.pmmifes. 

THE COST OF A WAR. 

You may remember Ofwald, (faict 
Mr. B. to his fon) that I gave you, 
forae time ogo, a notion of ifie price of^ 
a viciort/ioihQ poor fouls engaged 
in it. 

I fb^ll not.foon forget it, ^ affare 
you, Sir, (replied Ofwald.) 

FaUher. Very weJl. I mean now ta 
giv? you fome idea of ihei:ofi of a war 
to the people among whom it is car- 
ried on. This may ferve to abate fome-, 
thing of the admiratioa with which hif* 
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lortans are too zpt to mfplre us for 
great warriors and conquerors. You 
have beard> I doubt not^ of Louis thie 
jburteenth king of France. 

Of. OyesI 

F. He was entitled by his fubje£ls 
Louis le Grand^ and was compared by 
them to the Alexanders and Caefars of 
antiquity ; aifd with fome juftice as to 
Jhe extent of his power, and the ufe he 
made of it. He was the moft potent 
prince of his time ; commanded mighty 
^nd victorious armies ; aAd enlarged 
the limits of his hereditary dominions. 
Louis was not naturally 'a hajd-hearted 
jftian \ but having been taught from his 
jcradle that every thing ought to give 
way to the interefts of his glory, and 
IJbftt this glory con-fifted in domineering 
0ver his neighbours, and making con- 
qaefts, he grew to be infeniible to all 
the niiferies brought on his own and 
c4hef people in purfuit of this noble d«- 
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fign as he thought it. Moreover, he was 
plunged in diflblute pleafures, and the 
delights of pomp and fplendour from his 
youth i and he was ever furrounded by 
a tribe of abje£t flatterers, who (nade 
him believe that he had a full right in all 
cafes to do as he pleafed. Conqueft 
abroad and pleafure at home were there- 
fore the chief bufinefs of his life. 

One evening, his minifter, Louvois, 
came to him, and faid, " Sire, it is abfo- 
Jutely neceffary to make a defer t of the 
Palatinate.^* 

This is a country in Germany, on the 
'banks of the Rhine, one of the moll po- 
pulous and bell culiivated diftritts in that 
empire, filled with towns and villages, 
and induftrious inhabitants. 

* 

*' J fliould be forry to do it (replied 
the king), for you know how" much 
odium we acquired throughout Europe 
when a part of )it was laid wafte fome 
Tune ago, under Marfhal Turenne." 



/ 
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^ l! cannot be helped, Sire, (returned 
Louvois.) All the damage he did has 
been repaired, and the country is as 
flouriflilng as ever. If we leave it in its 
prefent ftate, il Witt affbrdquHfters to 
your niajefty's enemies, and endanger 
your conquefts. It mnft be entirely 
waned — ^the good o^f the fervice will not 
|)iei-mit it %o be etherwife/* 

^ Well, thens (€^nfwered Louis) if it 
w^ be fo, you are' to give orders 
iurcordingly/' So feyifag, he kft the 
-^binet^ and wefit to affift ^1 a mag- 
nificent feftiv»l givten hi honour of h\% 
j6iTomrit« miftrefs by a prince of the 
bloodi. 

' The pitHefs Louvois kyft no tkne \ 
but difpatched a courier that very nighty 
with positive orders to the French gen^ 
crals in* the Palatinate to carry fire and 
defotetion through the whole country-— 
jiOt to kave a boufe or a tpee ftand- 
ing — and to expel all the inhabitants. 
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It was the midfl: of a rigorous win- 
ter. 

Of. O horrible ! But fureJy the ge* 
nerals would not obey fuch orders. 

F. What! a general difobey the 
commands of his fovereign ! that 
' would be contrary to every maxim of 
the traUe. Right and wrong are no 
confiderations to a military man. He 
is only to do as he is bid. The French 
generals, who were upon the fpot, and 
muft fee with their own qyes all that 
was done, probably felt fomewhat like 
men on the occafion ; but the facriHce 
to their duty as foldiers was fo much 
the greater. The commands were per 
remptory, and they wiere obeyed to a 
tittle. Towns and villages were burnt 
to the ground : vineyards and orchards 
were cut down and rootfed up : fheep 
and cattle were killed: all the fair works 
of ages were deftroyed in a moment ; 
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and the fmiling face of culture was turn- 
ed to a dreary wafte. 

The poor inhabitants were driven 
from their warm and comfortable habi- 
tations into the open fields, to confront 
all the inclemencies of the feafon. Their 
furniture was burnt or pillaged, and 
tiotbifig was left them but the clothes on 
their backs, and the few neceflaries they 
could carry with them. The roads were 
covered with trembling fugitives, going 
they knew not whither, (hivering with 
cold and pinched with hunger. — Here 
an old man, dropping with fatigue,, lay 
down to die — there a woman with anew 
born infant funk perilhing on the fnow» 
while her hufband hung over them in all 
the horrour of defpair. 

Of. O, what a fcene \ Poor crea- 
tures! what became of them at laft ? 

F. Such of them as did not perifli on 
the road, got to the neighbouring 
towns, where they were received with 
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all the hofpitality that fuch calamitpus 
times would afford s but they were beg-» 
gared for life. Meantime, their country 
for many a league round difplayed na. 
other fight than that of black finaking: 
ruins, in the midft of filence and deib* 
lation. 

Of. I hope, however, that fuqh tbrngi 
do not often happep in war. 

F. Not often, perhaps, to the fame 
extent 3 but in fome degree they nauft 
take place in every war. A village 
which would afford a favourable poft tft 
the enemy is always burnt without her 
fitation. A country which can no langec 
be maintained, is cleared of all its provi^ 
fion and forage before it is abandoned, 
left the enemy fhould have the advan- 
tage of them ; and the poor inhabitants 
are left to fubfift as they can. Crops of 
(ioxn are trampled down by armies in. 
their march, or devoured while grew 
as fodder fo!" the 4iarfes. Pillage, f(j|jK 
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bery, and murder, ate always going qd, 
in the outftjrts of the befi 4irdpline4 
camp. Then, cpafider what cnuft happen^ 
in .every fiege. On the firit approach pif 
the enemy, all the buildings in the fu*- 
burbs of a towa are demotiflied, and all 
the trees m gardens and public walks 
are cut (lown, left they ih(^\d afford fiiel- 
ter to the beiieger& As the fiege goes 
on, bombs, hot balls, and caonon-fliot^ 
frc continually flying about, by which the 
^ greateft part of a town is ruined or laid 
in afhes, and mony of the innocent 
people killed and maimed. If the fe- 
fiftance is obftinate, famine and pefti- 
lence are fure to take place ; and if 
the garrifon holds out to the laft, and 
the town is taki?n by ftorm, it is gene- 
rally given up to be pillaged by the en- 
raged and licentious foldiery, 
it would be cafy *o bring too inany 
examples of cruelty exercifevr upon ^ 
conquered country, even in ^ery late 
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times, when war is faid to be carried 
on with fo much humanity; but, in- 
deed, how can it be otherwife ? The 
art of war is eflentially that of derftuc- 
tion, and it is impoffible there (hould 
be a mild and merciful way of murder- 
ing and ruining one's fellow-creatures. 
Soldiers, as men, are often humane, 
but war muft ever be cruel. Though 
Homer has filled his Iliad with the 
exploits of fighting heroes, yet he makes 
Jupiter addrefs Mars, the God of 
War, in terms of the utmoft abhor- 
rence. 

Of all the Gods who. tread the fpanglcd ikies, 
Thou mod unjuft, mod odious in our eyes ! 
Inhuman dircord is thy dire delight, 
The waftc of (laughter, and the n^e of %ht ; 
No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells. 

Pops. 

Of. Surely, as war is fo. bad a thing, 
there might be fome v(Siy of prevent-^ 
ing it. 
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F. Alas ! I -fear mankind have been 
too long accuftomed to it, and it is too 
agreeable to their bad paffions eafily 
to be laid afide, whatever miferies it 
may bring upon them. But in the 
mean time let us correft our own ideas 
of the matter, and no longer lavifli 
admiration upon fuch a peft of the hu- 
man race as a Coftqueror, how brilliant 
foever his qualities may be ; nor ever 
think that aprofcffibn which binds a 
man to be the fervile inftrument of 
cruelty and injuftice, is an honourable 
calling. ^ 
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r 

THE CKDCIFORM-FLOWERED PLANTS. 

Tnt&r'''^e&tge — Harry. 

* 

George. How. rich yon field looks 
with itS' yelldw flowers. I wonder what 
they cam be. . 

Tntar. Siippofe you go and fee if 
you- can find it out;; and bnilng^a ft^tic 
of the &)ni*ets with yoit*' 

G. (returning.) I know now**— tfcey 
are turnips. 

T. I thought you could make it out 
when vou came near them. Thefe tur- 
nips are left to feed, which is the reafon 
why you fee them run to flower. Com- 
monly they are pulled up fooner. 

Harry. I fhould not have thought a 
turnip had fo fweet a flower^ 

G. I think 1 have fmelt others like 
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them. Pray, Sir, what clafs of plants 
do they belong to ? 

T. To a very liui^erous one, with 
which it is worth your while to get ac* 
quainted. Let us fit down and examine 
them. The petal, you obferve, con- 
fifts of four flat leaves fet oppofite to 
each other, or crofs-wife. From this 
circumftance the flowers have been 
caJJed cmicifarm. . As moft plants with 
flowers 0I5 this kind bear their feeds in 
pods, tbey have likewife been called 
the fiUqnofe plants,- filiqtia being the 
l^atin for a pod. 

; G, But the papUionaceous flowers 
bear pods, too. 

T. True ; and therefore the name is 
not a good one/ Now pull off the pe* 
tals one by one. You fee they are faft^ 
ened by long claws within the flower-^ 
cup. Now count the chives. 

H. TJiere are fix. 

Gf But they are not all of:^jthe fame 
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l€ngth<*«.twa are umacIy fhorter than the 
reft. ' 

T. Weil obfcrrcd. It is from this 
that Linnaeus has formed a particularr 
clafs for the v/hole tribe, >^hicb he calls 
Mradyfrnmia^ a word implying four 
powersTy or the potver of foav^ as if tlie 
four longer chives wei?e mo^e perfeft and 
efficacious than the two fhorter y whlchy 
however, . we do not know to be the 
cafe. This fuperior length of four chives 
is confpicuous in mofll plants of this tribe, 
tut not in all, They have, however, 
other refemblances which are fufficient 
to conftitute them a natural family ; 
and accbfdingly all botanifts have pigfd© 
them fuch. 

The dowers, as I have faid, hayt^ 
in all of them* *fotn" petals placed crofsr- 
wif«% The calyx alfo confiftrf of four 
oblong and hollow leaves. There \^ 
a fmgle piilil, {landing 'Upon a faed- 
bgd^ which tar^s either into ^ lofsg 
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porf* dr a (hart round one called a^ 
pouch ; and hence are formed the two 
gr^at branches of the family, the pod- 
ded, and the pouched. The feed--veffel 
has two valves or external openingsf with 
a partition between. The feeds are 
fmall and roundifli, attached alfernately 
lo both futures or joinings of the valves. 

Do you obferve all thefe cireum- 
ftaaces ? 

G.andH. We do. 

jT. You (hall examine them more 
minutely in a larger plant of the kind. 
Farther, alwioft all of thefe plants have 
fomewhat of a biting tafte, and alfo a 
difagrceable fmelHn their leaves, e.fpeci- 
ally when decayed. A turnip field, you 
know, fmells but . inditFerently ; and 
cabbage, which is one of this clafs, is 
apt to be remarkably ofFenfive. 
• //. Yes — there is nothing worfe tha^i 
rQtten cabbage leaves. 
\Qf A^fhevery water in which i hoy* 
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are boiled is enough to fcent a whole 
houfe. 

T. TTie flowers, however, of almoft 
all the family are fragrant, and fome 
remarkably fo. What do you think of 
wall-flowers and flocks ? 

H. What^ are they of this kind ? 

T. Yes — and fo is candy-tuft, and 
rocket. 

H. . Then they are not to be de* 
fpifed. 

r. No — and efpecially as not one 
of the whole clafs, 1 believe, is poifon-* 
ous; but on the contrary, many of 
them afford good food for man and 
beaft. Shall I tell vpu about the prin- 
cipal of them ? 

G. Pray do. Sir. 

T. The pungency of tafte vv'hich fo 
many of them pofiefs, has caufed them 
to be ufed for fallad herbs. Thus, 
we have crefs, water-crefs, and tauf» 
tard i to which might be added njapy 
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;nor€ which grow wild, a$ iadyfmock, 
wild rocket, hedge^-muftardy and jack* 
by-the hedge, or fauce-alone. Muftard^ 
you' know, is alfo greatly irfed for its 
feedsy the powder or flower of which, 
made into a fort of pafte with ^It and 
water, is eaten with many kinds of 
meat. Rape^^feedi are rery Cihilar to 
them, and from both an oil ii preffed 
oat, of the mild or taftelefs^kind, as it 
h Ikevriffc from cole-feed, another pro> 
iixx& of this clafs. » Scurvy-grafs, which 
b^a pungent plamt. of thi«$ family,' grow* 
in^ by the feah&de, has abtainod^its 
namerfrom being a Remedy far thefcotvy. 
Thei^- there ishorfe-radifli, with th^ root 
of which I am fure you are welf^-acquatnt- 
ed, &^VL GOfripaoiofi to roa(l-biee£ Gbm- 
mon radiih, too, isa. plant of this kindj 
which has. & good deal of pungency. 
One £>f t of ft hds^a root like a. turnip, 
which brings it near in quality to the 
turfiip^ itfelf. This Jaft plant, though 
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affording a fweet and ,mild nutriment, 

has naturally a degree of pungency and 

ranknefs. 

G. That, T fuppofc, is the reafon why 

turnipy milk and butter have fuch a 

ftrong tafte. 

T. It is. 

//, Then why do they feed cows 
with it ? 

T. In this cafe, as in many others, 
qual^y is facriiiced to quantity. But 
the better ufe of turnips to the farmer 
is to fatten fbeep and cattle. By its 
afliftance he i$ enabled to keep many 
more of thefe animals than he otherwife 
could find grafe or hay for ; and the 
culture of turnips prepares his land for 
grain as well, or better, than could be 
done by letting it lie quite fallow. The 
turnip hufbandry, as it is called, is one 
of the capital modern improvements of 
agriculture. 

G. I think I have heard that Norfolk 
i"^ famous for it. 
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71 It is fo. That country abounds 
in light fandy lands; which are pecu- 
liarly fuitable to turnips. But they 
are now grown in many parts of the 
kingdom befides. Well— but we muft 
fay fomewhat more about cabbage, an • 
article of food of very long (landing. 
The original fpecies of this is a fea-fide 
plant ; but cultivation has produced 
a great number of varieties well known 
in our gardens, as white and red cab- 
bage, kale, colevvort, brocoli, borecole, 
and cauliflower. 

H. But the flower of cauliflower does 
not feem at all like that of cabbage or 
turnip, 

T. The white head, called its flower, 
is not properly fo, but confifts uf a 
clutter of imperfect buds. If they 
are left to grow for feed, they throw 
out fome fpikes of yellow flowers like 
common cabbage. Brocoli heads are 
of the fame kind. As to the head of 
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white or ted cabbage^ it confifts of a 
Tatt Dumber of kaves doling round' 
each other, by which the iimermoft are 
prevented fipom expanding, and remaia 
white on account of the exdufion of the 
light and air. This part, you jcnow,^ 
is moft valued for food. In fome cou»» 
tries they cut cabbage heads into quar- 
ters, and make them undergo a kind 
of acid fermentation ; after which they 
are falted and preferved for winter food 
under the ^name of four krout. 

G. Cattle, too, are f<Mnetimes fed 
PiiXh cabbage, I believe. 

T: Yes, and large fields of them are 
cultivated fot that purpofe. They fuc^- 
ceed beft in fiiff clayey foils, where they^ 
fometimes grow to an enormous bignefs. 
They are given to railch kine, as well 
as to fattening cattle* 

G. Do not they give a bad tafte to 
the milk ? ^ • 

" T. They are apt to do fo imlefs great 
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c^c IS taken to 'pick off all the de6ay'ed 
leaves. ^ . ' • 

Coleworts, which are a fm^Uer fort 
of cabbage, are fometimes grown 'for 
feeding fheep and cattle, I thint I 
have now mentioned mod of the ' tife- 
fiil plants of this family, which you 
fee ate numerous and important. They 
both yield beef and" mutton, arid'tlie 
fauce to them. But many o^ the Recife 
are • troubleforae weeds. You fee Kbw 
yonder corn is overrun with yellMtr 
flowers. ** : ^*. 

G. Yes. They are as thick as if they*, 
had been fown. 

T. They are of this family, and 
called charlock, or wild multard, or 
corn kale, which, indeed, are not all 
exaftly the fame things, . though nearly 
refembling. Thefe produce fuchyplenty 
df feeds, that it is very difficult to 
clear a field'of them * if once they are 
Tuffered to grow tiH the feeds' ripen . 

VOL. V. H 
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An extremc|ly cooimon weed in garderi$ 
and by road-fides is ihepherd'Hrpurfe^ 
which is a very good ipecimen of the 
pouch-bearing plants of this tribej its 
feed-veffels being exaftly the figme qi 
a heart. Ladyfmock is often (o abuiH 
dant a weed in wet meadows as to ma^e 
them all over white with its flowers, 
So^e call this plant ci^ckow-flow<^r^ be- 
caufe its flowering, is abo^t (he £wie 
time with the firft appear^ce of that 
bird in the fprii\g, ... 

G. I remember fome pretty lines ia 
a fong about fprjng, in which lady- 
fmock is mentioned. 

When daifies pied, and violets bluc^ 
And ladyfinocks all filvcr white. ; 
And cuckuw-buds of y«l)ow hue 
]>o paint the meadows with deli^U 

T. They arc Shakfpearf's. You 
fpe he gives the name o( cuckow4>ud . 
to fome other floweri % yellow <yne«, 
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vrbich Appears af tHe fame leaion. But 
fiill earlier than this time« walls and 
hedge-bariks lare enlivfened by a very 
fmall white flower, called whit low-grafs, 
which is one of this tribe. 

H. Is it iafv to diftinguifli the plants 
of this femay from one another ? 

T. Not very tafy, for the ' generaf 
fimilarity of the flowers is lb great; 
that little dlfttn£tion can be drawn 
from thehi. The marks of the fpecies 
are chiefly taken from the forn) and 
manner of growth of the feed veflel, 
and we wiU ex6mifie fome Of them by 
the defcriptioits \ti i bodk bf botany. 
There is one very remarkabte^ feed-vef- 
fel which probably you have obferved 
in the garden. It is a perfe£lly round 
large flat .poiigb> which, after it has 
flied its feed, remains on the ilalk, 
and looks like a thin white blatlder. 
The plant bearing it is commonly called 
honefty. 

H Q 
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'II. X}f I. know it very well. It Js 
put, into winter, flower-pots. 

T. True.. So much,, then, for the 
tetradynamious or cruciformtflowered 
plants. You cannot well mift^ke thein 
for any other clafs, if you renpark - |[he 
fix chiveSy four of thetn, ^nerally, but 
Dot dwaySijlonger thap the two others ; 
the fui'gle.^piftil changing pjther into a 
iongppcj^pr^a jound^^upji contairwng 
the feeds i .the jfoux pppoiite petals of 
the flowei^ and four Jeaves of the calyx. 
You,^^ i^fely. naake* a, fallad of. the 
X^"'^ J^avesr-wh^revieir, you fjnjd them, i 
the worftvthey can dp; to vou 15^ to, bite 
your tongue. , . . ,, ,,,, ... , .., [• 

* X * 

^ GENEaRQhJff REVENGE. c • 

,.4gr^ :theMpe(r)p4,}»^ea the. JlPpub1ici,.Q^ 
Genoa was (divided; Ijetvveen the faftipn? 
of the nobles and the people, Uberto, a 
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man of low origin, but of an elevated 
mind and fuperior talents, and enriched 
by commerce, having raifed hfmfelf to 
be the head of the popular party, main- 
tained for a coniiderable time a derno- 
craticd form of government. 

The nobles at length uniting all 
their efforts, fiicceeded in. fubverting 
this date of things, and regained their 
former fupremacy. They ufed their 
vi6lory with confiderable rigour; and 
in particulat, having imprifoned Ubet'tOy 
prdceedtd againft hfm as a traitor, 
and thought they difplayed fufficient 
lenity in palling a feritence upon him 
of perpetual baniihment, and the con- 
fifcation of allhis property. AdomOy vfho 
was then poflfeffed of the .firft magif- 
tracy, a man haughty in temper, and 
fifoud of ancient nobility, though other- 
wife not void of generous fentiments, 
in prortouhcirtg this fenteoce on Uberto, 
aggravlited itsiev^yity by the infolent 

H 3 
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terras. in which he conveyed it. " You. 
(faid he)— you, the/pn of q bale me- 
chanic, who have dared to trample 
upon the nobles, of Genoa — You,, by 
their clemency, .are. only doomed to 
fhrink again.^nto.the nothing whence 

' ypufpruRg." ^ ^ r ; .^ - 

Uberto vtCQived hiscondemnatipn with 
refpetiful. fubmifl[ion to thfj cc^urt ; yet 
Hung by tV\e mannier in whici? it was &%- 
preffed, he could not forbear faying to 
Adornoy •* that, perhaps he might here- 
after find caufe to repent the language 
he had ufedto a man capable of fenti- 
ments ^ a5 , ele;va1;ed as his own." He 
thenmade hi§^ ot^eif^nceVnd retire4i!and 
^ter taking. 'leave of his friepds, erot^rk-t 
ed in a ye;ffel.bpun4 for Naples, ^ncj quit- 
ted his native cfmx^j vyjthqvi!^ a tear. ^; 
.;He colkifted forae .d<ibt5 due to him- 
ip t)je .Neftpplitan,dominiofi^,jaB4 v^itlj- 
thq. vvrecK of , his fortune w^nt . .to fettle ; 
cjn ., one i of I ti^e ifends in the. Aicbiper; 






Ijgo bek)rtg]^g,io the ftat^' qf Vwic^. 
Ucir^shi^ incj^ftr^r and: 9ap»eity in ,in«j:- 

caiitile pitrfi^its-rt^ed.hirttiid fifcourfelof 
years togreateij ]|f^4a)tb *b»n h^ Mdipof- 
feffed ia; his; itipltc'pidfperous days at 
Genoa; and his .r<)pu(ation fps honour 
and generofity eqtiJvUed bisvfortune. 
. An^ong other; ptaces which he fre- 
quently- vifited as anierchant^ was thq 
city of Tunis, at. that time in friend- 
Ihip with the V^n^tians, though hof- 
tile-to moft of tbe:.oth^r Itali^if ftates; 
and efpecially to Genoa. A^ Uberto 
was on a yifit to one pf the finft ^ncn of 
that, place at his country houfe, be fsiw;* 
a.yoppg f hriftiaa ; fl^ve s^t work in irons, 
lyfeofe appearance , excited his ratt^n- 
tion. The youth feemed oppreffed: 
with labouf to wbi^h bis. dleh^ate frame 
had> not • b^en acc^opried^ and i while 
he leaned, ^t intervals upon the in(lru« 
^l.enjt.:^y^th whjqb he, wa^ working^. ^ 
^b burft. fropa hi&. full ^heart, . and ,^ 
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tear ftok dowb bis cbeek. Vberto eyed 
him with tender eompaffioD^ and addref- 
fed him ifi ilatinn. The youth eagerly 
caught the ibondft 6f his iiative tongue, 
and replying to bi$ iD<}uiries, infermed 
him he v^as ^ Ge^o^fe. << And what is 
your naitie^ y^ng fifilin ? (faid Uhert^l) \ 
You need not b« afraid of confeffing to 
me your birth and condition/" *< Aias 1 
(he anfwered) I fear my captors already 
fufpefi enbtigh to demand a large ran* 
fom. Mt father is indeed one of the 
firft men iii Genoa. His name is Adonw^ 
aftd I am his only foh." " Jdomo r 
UbertO' checked himfelf from uttering 
nidfe- aloud, but to himfelf he cried, 
Thatik heaven ! then I Ihall be nobly 



revenged." 



He took leavij of the youth, and im- 
mediately went -to inquire after the cor- 
fair captain ivho clairried a right in youtlg 
Ad^rnoy and ha^^ng found him, demand- 
ed tb^ price of hkran(biift« He learned 



tbatJ he,wa3 cQpfidered as ajoaj^ifc lOf 
valoe, aiKi"t;h*at. lifs.than,two-tlv>tofftn4 
pf Qwp6 t^pUld not be.accepi^d. , Vk^tg 
paid tbeifiirp,i*^pd>.Cfiufii?g/h'is fervant 
to follow. Iii^i^vylth ft hopfei^tfd aicpm^ 
pkte fuit of handfeme jtpparJeF, hp* re^ 
turned to^ th^ youth ; wfe : Wiia worktiivgf 
fkS bi^for^i.^^d. tojdr'hun he) was Iftce,^ 
With' hi^j4(^\yi)rft^nd» He. took pff hi« fct;: 
teif^, and hfy||)ed him, to cbang^his drfcfs^ 
and mount on horfeback. ^tEht rySiilh/ 
^5fcS,fpmpte^t;ito, frfri^Ki^ aji.a-a/eatn, 
atid.thei 'fluKer»ofj'ita50tion;.ebTioff dfcr 
priv^ bim 'Qfi tbQ)p6wjer' of rfdoftiingr 
thanks to Jfcus j;4nftro\i$ beheftwftar. > He 
vyasifoon, hj;l5?H^^r; qp^vjiJcqi ofthejrcV 
aiity of his gopti fortune by ftating the' 

lodging anditatd«^of.lr^6w<(?.r* ^ 'i ^ ' 
; After a fl^vy iqC forase* da}i9 at Tuniji ' jto 
diCf>at?h the':ri|nji?ind^ qf . his* hu^nefe* 
m^rio d.eparjtfjiihoipeWar<i§, fccpnl^ar': 
ni^d^ ; by ' yowg 7 4<;fefr W)^: who by,, his 
pkafiflg |XMfcft#«V;1h*4n highly iipgra 
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aled himfeif with him. Uberto kept 
him ibfne time at his houfe^ treating hini 
with all the refpeft and aiTeQion he could, 
have ftown for the fon of his deareft 
friend/ At length, having a fafeoppor* 
tunity of fending him to Genoa, he gave 
him a faithful fervant fof a condu£lor^ 
fitted him out with every convenience^ 
flipped a purfe of gold into one hand, 
and a letter into another, and thus ad- 
drelTed him. 

<^ My ddar youth, I could with much 
pkafore detain yoa longer in my htitnble 
manfion, but I feel your impatience Id 
revifit your firienda, and \ am fenfiUe 
that it would be cruelty to deprive them 
longer than neccfiary of the joy they wili 
receive in recovering you. Deign fo ac- 
c^t this provifion fwr youf voyage, and 
deliver this letter to your father. He pro^ 
I bably may recoile£l fomewhat of me« 
though you are too young to do fo.- 
Fare wedl ! I (hall not foon forget yoii, andi 



\ 



I wjll hope yqu will not forget me/^ 
Adorno poured out the eFufions of a 
grateful ahd aSedtPoate heart, and they 
parted with mutual tears and embraces. 

The young oiaa bad a profperous 
voyage home ; ' and the tranfport with 
which he was again beheld by his a^ 
xnoft heart*broken parents^ imay mone 
eafily be concetyed thaa defqribed. 
After learning thai he had been z cap- 
tive in Tunis (for it was fuppofed that 
tfhe ihip in which he iailed bad found-, 
ered at fea), ^^ Aiid to whom/' (fard 
old Adorno) <^ am I indebted for the in- 
eftiraable benefit df refiorin^ you to my 
urms ?** ^ This letter (iaid his fon) 
^ will inform you.^ He opeaed it, and 
read as foHpws : 

<^ That (on of a yiie medianic^ who 
told you that one day you might repent 
the fcorn wiAi which you treated him^ 
has the (atts£D^on of feeing bis predic'* 
(^oa accompli(hed« For Jcnow^ proud 
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noble! that the deliverer of your* onlj 

foil from flavery is ' • • - 

\ The baniflied Uberlor 

. Adorno dropped the. letter and covered 
his face with his hand, .while hisfonwasr 
^fplaying 'in the waraieft language of 
gcatitude the. virtues of Uberio, and the 
truly .paiernal kindnefs he had expe^* 
rienced :frodi him. As t^e debt could 
not 'be canpelled, Adorno refolved ff 
poffible to repay it. He made fuch pow- 
erful interccffion with'the other nobles^ 
that the fentence pronounced on Uberto 
was reverfedj and fuU permiilion given 
him to. re turn :ta Genoa. In* ap'priiing 
him of this event, ^c/(?rwo expreffed his 
fenfe of the obligations he lay under to 
him, acknowledged the ^genuine noble- 
nefs of his character, and requefted his 
friendship. Uberto returned to his coua- 
try, and clofed^his days in peace, with the 
imiver/a| «Seem of his fellow-citizens. 

TRUE 
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TRUE HEROISM. 

Yor have i*ead, my Edmund, the 
fiories of Achilles, and Alexander, and 
Charles of Sweden, and have, I doubt 
not, admired the high. courage ^bich 
feemed to fet them above all fenfations 
of fear> and rendered them capable of 
the moft extraordinary a6tions. The 
mrorld calls thefe men heroes s but before 
we give them that noble appellation, let 
us coniider what were the motives which 
animated them to a£l and fuflfer a3 they 

did. « 

The firft was a ferocious favagei ' go- 
verned by the paflions of anger. and 
revenge, in gratifying which he difre- 
garded all impulfes of duty and huma- 
nity. The fecond was intoxicated with 
the love of glory— rfwoln with abfurd 
pride — and enflaved by diffolate plea- 
iures ; atid in purfuit of thefe objects he 

VOL. V. 1 
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reckoned the blood of millions as of no 
account. The ihird wf $ imfeeling, ob- 
ftinate, and tyrannical, and preferred 
ruining his courttry, a«d facrtficmg all 
bis faithful fudlowers» to the ^ittmiiiatton 
of Inlying up amy of hie mad projefts^ 
feg^ yao fee, wa^ thefpring erf all their 
OQDdu£k; and a ieiBfti man can never 
be a hcnou I will give you two exam*' 
pks of genuine heroifm, one fliown iat' 
a&ing, the other in fu^rmg ; an^ 'd^efe' 
fttalj 'be true JorieSf 'wblch is perhaps 
more thati can be feid df ha7fthat is re* 
corded of Achilles and Alexanders 

You have probably heard fomethw^' 
of Mr. Howard, the reformer of prifons, 
to whorp a monument is juft. erev^ed in 
St^ Paul's church. His whole lih at- 
moft was heroifm ; for he confronted all 
forts of dangers with the ible view of re- 
lieving the miferies of 4iis feUow*crea- 
tures, When he began to examme the 
ftate<of pnCbns, fcarcely any in tbh eoun* * 



fty was free horn ar very fetal and infet*' 
tious diftempet called the gad-fever* 
Wherever be heard of it» be node a 
^int of feeing the poor fulTerers, and 
often went down into their dungeons, 
when the keepers tbetnfelves would not 
accompany him. He travelled fcvefal 
times over aknoft the whole of Europe^ 
and even into Afia, in order to gaiii 
knowledge of the ftate of priCbns and 
hofpitals, and point out medns for lef^ 
ienifig th^ calaniities .that prevail in 
tbem. He even went mte- coot) tries 
where Ihe phgtie was, thatlie Jntght 
kam the bed methods of treating that 
tptrible Gontagi6<is difeafe ; and he vo* 
Iiintarity tf3tpof<t4 himfelf to perform a 
ilri£tqi]arantineira»one fufpeded of hav-^ 
iag the infe£lion of the plague, only that 
]|e might bt thoroughly acquainted with 
the methods vied for preventbn. He 
at length died of a fever caught in 
atletadh^ dt) tiie fidk on the borders 

12 
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of XJrim Tartary,. bonoofed and adnHred 
hyall Europe, after having greatly coa- 
ttibuted to* eniighten bis own and manj 
other countries with refpeft to fome o€ 
the nipft important ob}e6bs of humanity. 
Such was- Hoivarithe Good]; as great 
a hero in preferving onankind^ a$ fonie- 
of the^falfe heroes afabveittentioned were 
in deftroying them. . • 

: 'My fecoqd herd^ is a ' much h Umblery 
liut not lefs. genuiiKe one. \r ^ 

r . r TBere^^yas a^ joumeyman'bricklayerm 
tfeis : town-«*^an able workman, but a' 
Ydry drunken idle fellow, wjho fpent • at' 
tbie a^^hbuiietalinoft all he earned, an^ 
left his! wife ' ^nd * childrm ^ to^^ (hift (of 
themfelves as they could. This is, utV^ 
fiortdhately, a conimon'cafe; and of all^ 
the' tyifaimy axjd f rudfy exercifed in th&* 
world, I: beljeve that-of bad hu(ban<fil^ 
and fatheisas by tpuch i^e'mbft trequent 
andthcwDrft.v .j .) 

^ The.family: might have ftarred^ bftr 



for his ildeft Sbits wlidm from a child 
iht fathet brodghf Up to bdlp brni in 
his work ; and who was b induftribus 
and altenttve, that being now at the age 
of thirtteiii at foortcen^ he was able to 
earn pretty good wages, every farthing 
of which) that he could keep out of his 
^ father's hands, be brought to his fnother. 
And when his brute of a father came 
borne drunk/curfing and fwearing, and 
in fuch an ill humour that his mother and 
the reft of the children dufft not come 
near him for fear of a beating, this good 
lad (Tomvf^B his name) kept near him, 
to pacify him and get him quietly to bed. 
His mother, therefoi^, juftly looked upon 
Tom as tbd fupport of the family, and 
loved him dearly. 

It chanced that one day» ToWy in 

^climbing up a high ladder with a load 

of mortar on his head, miffed his hold, 

and fell down to the bottom on a heap 

of bricks and rubbiOi. The byftanders 

t3 
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ranup to htm and foundiiSm'aU blob^f, 
and with'l)!^ thigh brokei) and benr 
quite under htm. They raifed ;him up, 
and fprinkled water in his face to recover 
him from a fwoon. into which he had 
fallen. As foon ,as he could fpeak^ look- 
ing round with a lamentable tone, he* 
cried, " O, what will become of my 
poor mother!" 

He was carried home. I was prefent 
while the furgeon fet his thigh. His 
mother was hanging over him half dif- 
trafted. ** Don't cry, mother ! (faidhe)* 
I fhall get well again in time/' Not a' 
lyord more, or a groan, efcaped him 
while the operation lafted. 

. Tom wa& a ragged boy that could not 
I read or write — yet Tom has always iIxxkI- 
qq |ny lift of heroes. 
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THE COLONISTS. 

t 

Come, faid Mr/ Bar lozv to hts boy$, 
I have a new play for you. I will be 
the founder of a colony ; and you fhall 
T)€ people of different trades and pro- 
fcflibns -coming to- offeryourfejves to go 
Yfith rtie! WSat are you, /l? 
j||. I am a farmer,.Sir. • 

Mr.'B. Very well ! Farming is the 
chief thing we' have to depend upon, 
fo we cannot have* tbo much oi it; But' 
younluft be a working farmer, not a 
gentleman farmer. Labourers will be- 
fcarce among 'us, and every man muft 
put his own hand to the plough. 
There will be woods to clear and 
marfhes to drain, and a great deal of 
ftubborn work to do. 
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/ 

A. I (hall be ready to do my part^ 
Sir. 

Mf^. B. Well then, I (hdl! enterbin 
you willingly> and as many more of 
your profeiSon as you can bring. You 
(hall have lahd enough, and utenfils ; 
and yoii may &11 to worli: as foon a» 
you pleafe. Now for the u^ext. 

B^ I am a miller. Sir. 
. Mr.B. A very ufeful trade 1 The 
com we grow muli be ground, or . it 
will do us little good* ^ut what will 
you do for a mili^ my friend ? 

B. I fuppofe we mud make one. Sir. 
MVf B. True \ but then you muft 

bring with you a mill-wright for the 
purpoiie. As for mill-ftones, we will 
take them out with us« Who is next ? 

C. I am a carpenter. Sir. 

Mr. B. The mod neceifary man 
that could offer ! We (ha:U find you 
work enough, never fear. There will 
be houfes to buildj fences to makes 
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and all kinds of \;<^t)oden mmiture to 

« 

provide. • ' But oiSr -tiinbcr is all • grow- 
b^l You wfU have a deal ofhai-d 
work to do in felling 'trees, arid favvibg^ 
planks, drtd ftiapihgpofta, and^tHe like. 
You mtrft be a field caTperiter^as well 
as a houfe carpenter. • ■ ■'- \'-\ ., 

C. I will. Si*. ■ • •• '• ^ • ^ 

' Mr. B: Very well; therrl eng^agc 
ybUy 'hvtt you- had' tretter bring two br 
flirce able *hands along with you. 
* i>. -I am a blackfmith. Sir. 

Mr. B. An excellent companion* for 
the carpenter? We -cannot do without 
either of you*5 fo- you may brihg your 
l^kt b'fellows ^nd anvii, - and We'nvillfet 
up a forge- for ybil as- foon as ^fe arrive; 
But, by the by,- We fliall vfVitit^kaShn 
hi tfia^bu^pofe. ■ * * - ' 

; '£* I am one. Sir. ' . *. • . .. -** 

J^J £^ lliat's weH:- Though lirie 
IKiay Kve in log houfes at 4itft, we IhalT 
if^tXii bHdk or ftc^ic work for chimdeySi 
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and heartlu^ add Qif€M, (b Aere ivUi 
be employment 6x a maibn. But if 
you cao make brieks and bom lima 
too you X9il\ be Qill more ufef^l* -^ 

E. I will try what I cao d<^ Sir* 
Mr. B. No man can do moie* I tnt- 

gage you. Who is next ? 

^. I am a fhoemaker^ Sir. 

Mr* B. And (hoes we cannot well 
do without* But can you make theiQA 
like £um»uft in tbe^Odyfley, out of a 
raw hide ? &r i fiear we (hall get no 
leather. 

F. But t oao drefs hides too* 

Mr. B. Can you? Then you m^ 
a clever &Uow> uad I will have you» 
though I give you double wage«« 

G. I am a tailor^ Sir. 

Mr. B. Well— Though it will b« 
fome time before we went holiday fuits, 
yet we mvk not go nakdd^ fo tbere 
wiU be veork k>x tbe t^dkir^ Bttt yoi^ 
are aet abo^e tiitodmc and boiebinSi 
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I iiope, for wc imift not mind patched 
ctoft|ie» M4if)e w« werk in the woods. 
G. i^Rinol, 9ir. 
JW>. B. Hien f engage you too. 
// . I am a weaver. Sir. 
Jtfr. JB. W^mving is a ^ery ufeful 
art, b'ut 1 4j»e<l?efi if we can find room 
^ tt ki our ceimy for the prefent. We 
AaJl w^ gr6w eltlier hemp or flax for 
fome time to «ome, and it will be 
cheaper fe* OS 10 import our cloth than to 
make it. Ib a few years, however, we 
may be very glad of yoa. 
/. I am a fliverfmith and jeT*felIer, Sir. 
Mr. B. inien, my friend, you cannot 
go to a worfe place than a new colony 
to fet up your trade in. You wfH break 
us, or we (hallftarveyou. 

/. But 1 underfband clock and watch 
making, too. 

Mr. B. That is fomewhat more to 
our purpofe, for we (hall want to know 
how time goes. But I doubt we can^ 
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not give you fufficient eocouragemeiiC 
for a long while to come. For the pre* 
fent you had better ftay where yOu.^re. 

K. I am a barber and hair*dr.eir;r« Sir, 

Mr. 5. Alas, what can we dp with 
you ? If you will {have, our. men's rough 
beards once a week, aud crop their hak 
once a quarter, and be content tcf help 
the carpenter or follow the plough the 
reft of your time, vve fliall reward you ac- 
cordingly. But you will have no ladies 
and gentlemen to drefs for a ball, or wigs 
to curl and powder for Sundays, .1 aflure 
you- Your, trade will not ftand by itfijlf 
with us for a great while to come. 

Z. I am a doftor, . Sin 

Mr. B. Then, Sir, you are very wel- 
come. Health is the fird of bleiljngSy 
and'if youcan give us that, you will be 
a valuable man indeed. But I hope yo^ 
undexftand furgery as wellds phyfic, for 
we are likely enough to get cuts and 

^"«ufes^ .-aod broken hones occafionaHy. . 
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• Z. ' I have had experience 4n that 
branch too, Sir. 

Mr B. And if you underftand. the na- 
t.ure of plants, .and their ufesboth'm me-, 
dicine and diet, it^ will b$ a great addi- 
tion to your ufefujness. . . 
. . Z. Botany has been a favourite ftudy 
with me I Sir,;: and I have fonie know- 
ledge of chymiftry, . and the other parts 
of iiatural hiftqry, too. 

Mr. B. Then you will be a treafure 
to us. Sir, and I fhall be happy to 
make it worth your- while, to. go with 
MS. . 

At. I, Sir, am a lawyer. 

Mr. B. Sir, your moft obedient fprvant 
When we are rich enough to go to law, 
we will let you know. ' ' 

-y. I am a fchoolmafter^ Sir. 

Mr. B. That is a profeffion which I 
am fure I do not mean to undervalue; 
and as soon as ever we have young fblk$ 
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in our colony, we (hril be glad cff your 
fervices. Though wc are to be hard- 
working, plain people, we do not m- 
fend to be ignorant, and we fliafi make 
it a point to have eveiy one taught 
reading and writing, at leaft. In the 
mean time, till we have empldyment 
enough for you in teachhig, you may, 
keep the accounts and records of the 
colony i and on Sunday you may read" 
prayers to all thofe that chodfe to attend 
upon you. *• ^ 

N. With all my hear^ Sir. 

Mr. B. Then I engage you. Who 
comes here with fo bold an air ? 

O. I am a foWier, Sir ; " will you 
have me ? 

Mr. B. Wd are peaceable people, 
and I hope Ihall have no occafion to" 
fight. We mean honeftly to purchafe 
oiir land from the nativics, and to be ' 
juft and fair in ail our dealings with 
them. William Penn, the founder ?f 
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FcDnfylvania, followed that plan ; and 
when the Indians were at war with all 
the other European settlers, a perfbn in a 
i:}uaker'$ habit might pafs through ali- 
their moft ferocious tribes without the 
leaft injury. It- is my intention, however, 
to make aU my oolonifts foldierei fo hx 
as to be able to defend themielves if at* 
tacked, and that being the cafe, we 
ihall have no n^d oi foldivrs by trade. 

P. I am a gentleman, Sir^ and I 
have a great defire to accompany you, 
becaufe I hear |^e is very plentiful in 
that country. . 

Mr. B. A gentleman ! And what 
good will you do us» Sir. ? 

P. O, Sir, that is not at all my 
intention. I only mean to amufe my- 
felf/ 

Mr. B. But do you mean, Sir, that 
we (hould pay for your amufement ? 

P. As to maintenance, I expeft to 
be able to kill game enough for my 

K 2 
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own bating, with a little*' bread and 
gardeii fluff, Which ybti win give mei 
Then I will 'be content Avith a houfe 
fofnewhat bettfer thian the common ones; 
and your barber fhallbe; iny Valet j fol 
fliall give v6ry little trouble: • 

Mr. B. And pray. Sir; wfet induce- 
ment can we have for doing all this for 

you r ' 

p. Why, Sir, you ihriHTi^vc the cre- 
dit of having one gentkrhah at feafi ' in 
your colony. " • -'' 

Mr.B. ;Ha;'ha,'^hal ^' A fac<^trous 
gentleman truly ! Well, Sir, when -we- 
are ambitious of fuch a difrinfilion, we 
will fend for you, ; ' 
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THE tRAVELLED ANT. 

There was a garden cnclofed with. 
high brick walls, and laid out fome- 
what in the old fa(hion. Under the 
walls were wide beds planted with 
flowers, garden-ftuff, and fruit trees* 
Next to them was a broad gravel walk, 
running round the garden ; and the 
middle was laid out in grafs-plots^ and 
beds of flowers aiid ihrubs, with afifii- 
pond in the centre. 

Near the root of one of die wall 
fruit-trees, a numerous colony of ants 
was eftablllhed, which had extended 
its fubterraneous works over great part 
of the bed in its neighbourhood. One 
day, two of the. inhabitants meetingTn 
a gallery under ground^ fell into the 
following converCation. 

Ha ! my friend (faid the firft), is^ it 
you ? I am glad to fee you. Where 

k3 
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have you been this long time? All 
your acquaintance- have been in pain 
about you, left fome accident fhould 
have befallen you. 

Why, (replied the other)' I am indeed 
a fort of ftranger, for you muft know 
I am but iuft returned from a long 
journey. 

A journey ! v^^hither, pray, and on 
what account ? 

A tour of mere curiofity, I had long 
felt diffatisfied with knowing To little 
about this world of ours ^ fo, . at length- 
I took a refolutioh to explore it. And. 
I may now boaft that I have gone round * 
its utmoft extremities, and that no con- 
fiderable part of it has elbaped my re* 
fearches. 

' WonderfuM What a traveller you 
have 'been^ and what fighb you muft* 
have feen ! • • ' 

yf^h. y^s*-'I have feen ' nibre ' than 
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moft ants, to be fure ^ but it has hfen 
Sit the expenfe of fa much toil and dan- 
ger, that I know not whether it was. 
worth the pains. 

Would you oblige me with fome ac- 
count of your adventures ? 

Willingly. I fet out, then, early one, 
fiinfhiny morning ; and, after crofllng 
our territory and the line of plantation 
by which it is bordered, I came upon a 
wide. open plain,, where, as far as the 
eye could reach, not a fingle green thing 
lyas to* be defcried, but the 'hard foil 
•was every where covered with huge 
ftones, which made travelling equally 
painful to the eye and the feet. As I 
was toiling ppwards, I heard a rumblings 
noife behind me, wjiich became louder 
and louder. J lopl^ed back, and with 
the.ulmpft horror beheld a prodigious . 
roiling mpqntain approaching 'me ^o faft^ 
that it was*impoffiye to get but of the 
y/i^y,, I tfirew m vf^lf flat on the gr59nd ' 
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behind a ftone, and lay cxpefcling no- 
thing but prefent death. The mountain, 
foon palTed over me, and I continued, I 
know not how long, in a ftate of infen- 
fibility. When I recovered, I began 
to flretch my limbs one by one, and 
to my furprife found rayfelf not in the 
lead injured; but the ftone befide me 
was almoft buried in the earth by the 
cra(h ! 

What an efcape ! 

A wonderful one, indeed. I jourr 
neyed on over the defert, and at length 
came to the end of it, ' and entered 
upon a wide green traft, conlifting 
chiefly of tall, narrow, pointed leaves,, 
which grew fo thick and entangled, 
that it was with the greateft difficulty I 
could make my way between them \ and 
I fliould continually have loft my roady 
had 1 not taken care to keep the fun 
in view before me. When I had got . 
near the middle of this region, I was , 
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ftartled with the fight of a huge four- 
legged monfter, with a yellow fpeckled 
fkin,, which toot a flying leap direftly 
over me. Somewhat further, before I 
was aware, I ranupoit one of thofe long; 
round, crawling creatures, without 
head, tail, or legs, which vye fometiitieS 
meet with under ground, near our fet-i 
tlement. As footi as he fdt me upon 
him, he drew back into his hole fb fwift- 
fy, that he was near drawing me in along 
with him. However, I jumped off, and 
proceeded on my way. \ 

With mucli labour I got at laft to 
ftie'end'of this' perplexed traft, and 
Came to an opetl fpace like that ja 
.which we liv6, in the midft of which 
crew trees fo talj thiat I cofild not fee' 
to their tops. Being hungry, I climbed 
Up the firft I canie to, in exp^ftatipn 
of finding fome fruit -, but after a 
w'eary fearch - I returned en^pty, I 
tried feveral others with no' better fuc- 
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• 

cefs. There were^ indwd, leaves and 
flowers in plenty, but nothing of which 
I could make a meal ; fo that I might 
have been familbed, had I not found 
fomefour harfh berries upon the ground, 
on which I made a poor repaft. While 
I was doing this, a greater danger than 
any of the former ^befel me. One o£ 
thofe two-legged feathered creatures 
which we often fee to our co&j jumped 
down from a bough, and picked up 
in his enormous beak the very berry 
on which I was (landing. Luckily he 
did not fwallowit immediately, but flew* 
up. again with it to the tree; and ia 
the mean time I difengaged myfelf, and, 
fell from a vaft height to the ground, but. 
received no hurt. 

1 croifed this plantation, and came to 
another entangled, green like the firft. 
After I had laboured through it, I came 
on a fudden to the fide of a vaft glitter- 
ing plain, the nature of which I could 
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not poffibly guefs at, 1 walked along 
a fallen leaf which lay on the fide, and 
coming to the farther edge of it, I was 
greatly furprifed to fee another ant 
qoming from below to meet me. I ad- 
vanced to give him .a fraternal embracr, 
but inCtead of what I expefted, I met 
a cold yielding matter, in which I 
lliould hav,c funk, had I not fpeedily 
turned about, ^nd caught bold of the 
leaf, by which Tdrew myfelf up again. 
And now I found this great plain to 
confift of that fluid which fomctimes 
falls from the fky, and caufes us fo 
much trouble by filling our holes. 

As I ftood confidering how to pro- 
ceed on my journey, a gentle breeze 
arofe, which, before I was aware, car- 
ried the leaf I was upon away from 
th^ folid land into this yielding fluid, 
which, however, bore it up, and me 
along with it. At firft, I was greatJy 
alarmed, and ran round and round my 
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leaf, in order to find fome way of get- 
ting back ; but perceiving this to be 
impracticable^ I refigned myfelf to 
my fate, and even began to tak^ fome 
pleafure in the eafy motion by which I 
was borne forwards. But what new and 
wonderful forms of living creatures did 
I fee inhabiting this liquid land ! Bo- 
dies' of prodigious hulk, covered with 
fliining fcales pf various colours, fhot 
by me with vaft rapidity, and fported 
a thoufahd ways, TTiey had large 
heads, and flaring eyes, tremendous' 
wide mouths, but no legs; and they, 
leemed to be carried on by the a£lion 
of fomeVhat like fmall wings planted 
on various parts of their oody, and ef- 
pe<:ially at the end of the tail, which 
continually waved about. Other fmaller 
creatures, of a great variety of extra- 
ofdinary forms, were moving through 
the clear fluid, or refting upo^ its fur- 
face^ snd I fa w with terrour numbers 
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of them continually ieized and fwal-» 
lowed by the larger ones before menti*' 
oned. 

When t had got near the middle, the 
fmoolh furface of this plain was all 
roughened and moved up and down, fqf 
as to tofs about my leaf, and nearly over- 
fet it. I trembled to think what would 
become of me ftiould I be thrown amidft 
all thefe terrible monftcrs. At laft, how- 
ever, I got fafe to the other fide, and 
with joy fet my feet on dry land again. 
t afcended a gentle green flope, which 
led to a tall plantation like that I had be« 
fore pafled through. Another green 
plain, and another ftony defert fuc- 
ceeded ; which brought me at length to 
the oppoilte boundary of our world, en* 
clofed by the fame immenfe mound 
fifing to the hea\'ens, which limits us on 
iSiis fide. 

Here I fell in with another nation of 
our fpecies, difienhg liuU in way of 
vot. V. L 
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life from ourfelves. They invited, me 
to their fettlement, and entertained me 
hofpitably, and I accompanied them in 
feveral excurfions in the neighbourhood. 
ITiere was a charming fruit-tree at no 
great diftance, to which we made fre- 
quent vifits. One day, as I was regal- 
ing delicioufly in the heart of a green- 
gage plum, I felt myfelf all on a fudden 
carried along with great fwiftnefs, till I 
got into a darlf place» where a horrid 
crafh threw me upon a foft moift piece of 
flefh, whence I was foon driven forth in 
atprrent of wind and moifture, and found 
myfelf on the ground all covered with 
(lime. I difengaged myfelf with diffi- 
culty, and looking up, defcried one of 
thofe enormous two-legged animalsj 
which x)ften (hake the ground over our 
heads, and put us into terrour. 

My new friends now b^gan to hint to 
me that it was time to depart, for you 
know we ^re not tond pf naturalizing 
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Grangers, And lucky, indeed, it was 
•for me that X received the. hint when I 
did ; for I had but juft left the place, and 
-\ms travelling over a neighbouring emi- 
jhenceir when I heard behind; me a tre- 
mendous noife ; and looking back, i faw 
;the whole' of their fettlement blown into 
the air with a prodigious explofion of 
fire and fmoke. Numbers bf half-burnt 
bodies, together with the ruiqs of theif 
habitations, were thrown to a vaft dif- 
tance around , and fuch a fuffocating va- 
pour arofe, that I lay for fome time de- 
prived of fenfe and motion. From fome 
of the wretched fugitives. I learned that 
the difafter ' was attributed to fubterra- 
nean fire burfting its way to the furface ; 
thecaufeofwhich, however, was fuppofed 
to be connected with the machinations 
of that malignant two-legged monfter 
from whofe jaws I had fo narrowly ef- 
caped, who had been obferved juft be- 
fore the explofion to pour through the 

L 2 



boks leadiug to the great apartment 
the fettlem^^ts a number of black {bku- 
ing grains. 

On my return firom this remote coanp* 
try, I kept along the boundary waB^ 
which I knew by obiieTvation muft 
at length bring me back to my owa 
home. I met with feveral wander- 
ing tribes of our fpecies in my road, and 
frequently joined their foraging parties 
in fearch of food. One day, a company 
of us> allured by the fmell of fomewbat 
fweet, climbed up feme lofty pillars, on 
which was placed a vaft round edifice^ 
having only one entrance. At this were 
continually coming in and going out 
thofe winged animals, fomewhat like 
ourfelves in form, but many times big- 
ger, and armed with a dreadful fting, 
which we fo often meet with fipping 
the juices of flowers; but whether they 
were the archite£ts of this great manfion, 
or it was built for them by fome benefit 

nt being of greater powers, I am una- 
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ble to decide. It fcemed, however, to 
Jbe the place where they depofited what 
they fo induftrioufly colleft; for they 
'were perpetually arriving loaded with ^ 
fragrant fubftarice, which they carried 
in, and they returned empty. We had 
a great defire to enter with them, but 
were deterred by their formidable ap- 
pearance, and a kind of angry hum 
which continually proceeded from the 
houfe. At length, two or three of the 
boldeft of our party, watching a time 
when the entrance was pretty free, ven- 
Jtured to go in; but we foon faw them 
4iiven out in great hade, and trampled 
dovvn and maffacred juft in the gate- way. 
The reft of us made a fpeedy retreat. 

Two more adventures which happen- 
ed to me, had very nearly preyented my 
return to my own country. Having one 
evening, together with a companion, ta 
ken up my quarteri in an empty fnail- 
fliell* there came on ^yi^Yx ^^ ftawei: of 

I.? 
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rain in the night, that the ihell was pre- 
fently filled. I awaked juft Aiffocated i" 
but luckily, having foy head turned to 
wards . the mouth of the (hell^ I rofe to 
the top, and made a (hift to crawl to a 
dry place. My companion, who had 
got further into the flicll, never rofe 
again. 

Not long after, as I was travelling un- 
der the wall, I defcried a curious pit, 
with a circular orifice, gradually grow«* 
ing narrower to the bottom. On com* 
ing clofe to the brink in order to furvey 
it, the edge, . which was of fine fahd, 
gave way, and I Aid down the pit. As 
foon as I had reached the bottom^ a 
creature with a huge pair of horns and 
dreadful claws made his appearance 
from beneath the (and, and attempted 
to feize me. I flew back, and ran up 
.the fide of the pit; when he threw over 
me fuch a ihower of iand as blinded me, 
and had like to have biought mf down 
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again. However, by exerting all my 
ftrength, I got out of his reach, and did 
not ceafe running till I was at a confi«> 
derable diilance* I was afterwards in* 
formed that this was the den of an ent 
lion, a terrible foe of ourfpecies, which, 
not equalling us in fpeed, is obliged to 
make ufe of this crafty device to entrap 
his heedleft prey. 

This was the laft of my perils. To 

my great joy I reached my native place 

Jaft night, where I mean to (lay content 

for the future* I do not know how far 

I have benefitted from my travels, but 

one important conclufion I have drawn 

from them. 

What is that? (faid his friend.) 

Why, you know it ,is the current opi- 

nion with us, that every thing m this 

world was made for, our ufe. Now, I 

have feen fuch vaft tra£is not at all fit 

-for our refidence, and peopled wiih crea* 

tures fa much larger and ilronger than 
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ourfelves, that I cannot help being con^ 
vinced that the Creator had in view 
their accQtnqiod^tion as well as ours^ in 

making thi3 world t 

I QQt\k(s this feems probable enough ; 
but you had better K^ep yoyr opinion to 
yourfelf, . 

Whyfo? .... 

You know we ants ar^ g vain race, 
atid nriake high pretenfions to wifdom 
as well as antiquity. W.e fliall b^ aft 
fronted with any atteinpts to leflea quj: 
importance in our ovi^n eyes. 

But there is no Vifdom in being der 
(:eived. 

Well— do as you thJHk proper, 
Mean^jrnf, fare wellj^ and thanks for the 
entertainment you have given me, 
• y^rfwdl ! _, 
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THE TWO PRj:SENTS. 

0)^£ momiiigy Lord Richmore, com^ 
ing down to breakfaft, was welcomed 
with tb« tidings that his favourite mare, 
Mifs Slimt bad btought a fisal, and alfo, 
that a fhe-a^s, kept for his lady's ufe as 
H niilker^ had dropped a young one. His 
lordfliip {miled at the inequality of 
the preients nature had made him . <' Aa 
for the foal (faid be to the groom) that^ 
you know^ has been long pfomifed to 
my neighbour Mr. Scamper, For young 
Balaam, you may difpofe of him as yoa 
pleafe/' The groom thanked his brd- 
ihip, and faid he would then give him to 
Ifaac the woodman. 
•' In due time, Mifs Sim's foal, which 
wai the fon of a voted racer» was takea 
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to Squire Scamper's, who received hira 
with great delight, gnd out of compli- 
ment to the dpnor named him Young 
Peer. He was brought up with at 
lead as much care an4 tendeinefs as the 
Squire^s own children-^kept in a warm 
ftable, fed with tlhe bSft of corn and Itay, 
duly drefFed, and regularly exercifed. 
as he grew up, he gave .tokens of great 
beauty. His colour was bright bay, with 
a white ftar on "his forehead i his coat 
was fine, and flione like fijk; and every 
point about him feeooed to promife per- 
fe£tbn:of 'fliape and make. Every body 
admir&d him as the completefl colt that 
could be feen. 

So fin 3 a creature , could not be def- 
tined to any ufeful employment. After 
he had paffed his third year, he was fent 
to Newmarket to be trained for the tiirf, 
and a groom was appointed to the carfe 
ibf him ftlone.< His raafter, who could 
Dot well afford tte expenfe, faved part 
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of it /by turaiag.otF a dornefticttitor: 
whom he kept for the education of his- 
fonsj and was content wjth fending 
thera to the curate of the parifih. 
. At four years old. Young Peer darted 
fpr a fubfcription . putfe, and came in 
fecond out of a. number of, competi* 
tors. Soon after,' he won a country plate, 
and filled his mafter with joy and tri- 
umph. The Squire now turtied all his 
attention to the turf, made matches, bet- 
ted higti, and was at fjrft tolerably fuc- 
eefsful. At length, having ventured all 
the money' he could raife upon one 
grand match. Young Peer ran on the 
wrong fid^ of the poft, was diftanced, 
and the Squire ruined. . 

Meantime young Balaam went into 
Ifaac's poffellion,- where he had a very 
different training. He was left to pick 
up his living as he could iix the lanes 
and commons; and on the coldeft days 
in winter he had no other fticlter than the 
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lee fide of the cottage, out of which he 
was often glad to pluck the thatch for 
a fubfiilence* As foon as ever he was 
able to bear a rider, Ifaac's children got 
upon him, fometimes two or three at 
ofice ; and if he did not go to their mind, 
a broomftick or bunch of furze wasfreely 
applied to his hide. Neverthelefs he 
grew up, as the children rhemfelves did, 
ftrong and healthy ; and though he was 
rather bare on the ribs^ bis fliape was 
good and his limbs vigorous. • 

It was not long before his mafter 
thought of putting htm to fome ufe; 
fo taking him to the wood, he fattened 
a load of faggots on his back, and fent 
him with his fon Tom to the next town. 
Tom fold the faggots, and mounting 
upon Balaam^ rode him home. A^ 
Ifaac could get plenty of faggots and 
chips, he found it a profitable trade to 
fend them for daily fale upon Balaam's 
Hack. Having a little garden, which 
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firnn the barreimefs of the foil yielded 
l)ini nothing of valiie» he bethought him 
of loading Balaam back from town with 
dung for manure. Though all he could 
bring at once was contained in two 
fmall panniers, )et this, in time amount- 
ed to enough to mend th^ foil of his 
whole garden^ fo that he grew very good 
cabbages and potatoes, to the great 
relief of his family. Ifaac being now 
fenfible of the value of his af^, begpi 
to treat him with more attention. He 
got a fmall (lack of ru{hy hay for his 
winter fodder, and with his own hands 
built him a little (bed of boughs and 
mnd in order to fhelter him from the 
bad weather. He would not fuffer any 
of his family to ufe Balaam ill, and after 
his daily journies he was allowed to 
ramble at pleafure. He was now and 
then cleaned ahd dreffed, and, upon the 
whole, made a reputable figure. Ifaac 
took in more land from the w afte, fo 

VOL. V. M 
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tfiat by degrees he became a little far- 
mer^ and kept a horfe and cart, a cow, * 
and two or three pigs. ' This made him 
quite a rich man, but be bad always 
the gratitude to impute his profperity 
to the good (brvices of Balaam, the 
groom's prefent ; while the fquire curfed 
Young Peer as the caufe of his ruin, 
and many a time widied that his lord« 
ibip had kept his dainty gift to hiim 
felf. 
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HUMBLE LIFE; 
THE COTTAGERS. 

Mr, Eyerard— Charles (walliing in ihefeld^) 

Mr. E, Well, Charles, you feem to 
be deep in meditation. Pray what are 
you thinking about ? ' 

Ck. I was thinking. Sir, how happy 
it is for us that we arc not in the place 
of that poor weaver whofe cottage we 
juft paHed by. 

Mr. E, It is very right- to .be fenfibic 
iof all the advantages that ' Providence 
has bellowed on us in this world,^ and 1 
cominend you for refleSing on them 
is^ith gratitude* But what particular 
cirCuinftance of .comparifon between our 
condition aiid hi$ ftruck yDU moil juft 
iiow. 

M 2 
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Ch. P9 almoit every thing I Icoald 
not bear to live in fuch a poor houfe, 
with a cold clay floor, and half the win- 
dows flopped with paper. Then how 
poorly he and his children are drefled ! 
and I dare fay they muft live as poorly 
too. 

Mr. E. Thefe things would be griev- 
ous enough to you, I do not doubt, 
becaufe you have been accnftomed to 
a very different way of living. But if 
tliey are healthy and contented, I don't 
know that we have much more to boaft 
of. I believe the man is able to pro- 
cure wholefome food for his family^ 
and clothes and firing enough to keep 
them from fuffering from the cold ; and 
nature wants little more. 

Ck. But what a ragged barefooted 
fellow the boy at the door was I 

Mr.E^ He wasr-^bttt did you obferve 
his ruddy cheeks> and bis ftout legs^ 
and the imiling grin uppn his countio- 



joat^ce ? It is -my opinion he woul4 beat 
you in running, . though he is half the 
head lefs -, and I dare (^y he never criecj^ 
|>ecaufe he did not know what to do 
m\th hirpfelf^ in his life. 

, Ch. 3ut> Sir, you have often told me 
!that then)ind is the nob}e{l part of man; 
9nd thefe pqprtcreatures, I am fare, can 
)i^ve 1)0 ppponupity to ip^proye theit 
jninds. They fnpd ]}q a< igno^-ant a$ the 
fcrutes, almoft. • . 

i, Mr.E. Whyfo? Dp yQujrhi|;ik therQ 
is no knowledge to be gpt but from 
books; or that.a weayer panppt tpjch 
his children right from wrong ? 
, Ch. Not if he has never learned hin^felf. 
; Mr. E. True — but I hope the coijnT 
try we live in is. not fo u^ifriendly tp | 
poor man as to^aiFord him-no-opportu- 
pity of learning his duty to. God and his 
neighbour. And * as to other points of 
knowledge, neceflity and common ob-- 
fervation will teach him a good deal, 

*M 3 ^ 
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But come— kt us go and pay them a 
vifit, for I doubt you hardly think then! 
human creatures. 

[Tkey enter the coitage^-^Jzcchy the 
weaver, at fas loom. His wife fpii^ 
riing. Children of different ages. . 

Mr. E. Oood morning to you, friend! 
Don't Jet U9 diftarb you all, pray. We 
hard Juft ftepped into look at your work* 

Jacob. I have very little to (how you, 
gentlemen ; but you are welcome to 
k)ofc on. Perhaps the young gentleman 
never faw weaving before, 

CA, I never did, near. 

Jac. Look here, then, mafter. Thefo 

long threads are the warp. They are 

dividedf, you fee, into two fets, and 

I pafs my fliuttle between them, which 

carries with it the crofs threads; and that 

makes the weft, (Explains the whole to 
him.) 

Ch. Dear 1 how curious ! And is all 

cloth made this way, papa ? 
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' Mr. E. Yes j only there are foinc* 
i^hat different contrivances for different 
kinds of work. Well— how fooil do 
yott thbk yoii could learn to weave like 
this honefl man ? 

Chx O — ^not for a great while ! 

Mr. E. But • I fuppofe you could 
eaiily turn the wheels and draw out 
threads like that good woman. 

Ck. Not without fome pradice, 1 
fancy. But what is that boy doing ? 

Jac. He is cutting pegs for the ftioe- 
makers, mailer. 

Ch. How quick he does them ! 

Jac. It is but poor employment, but 
better than being idle. The firft leffon 
J teach my children is that their hands 
were made to get their bread with. 

Air. E. And a very good leffon, too. 

Ch. What is this heap of twigs 
for? 

Jac. Whvy mafter, my biggeft boy 
and girl have learned a little how to 
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make baflcet-work. (p 1 h^e got them 
^ few ofiers to. emplpy, tj>^m at leifur^ 
hours« Th^t bird-c^ge .ij(.tb^r making; 
and the back of that ^hair ja which their 
grandmother fits* 

Ck. Is not that cleverly done, papa ? 
' Mr. >Ee It is, indeed. Here are feve- 
ral.arts, you fee, in this ho^fe, which 
both you and I (hould be.much puzzlec} 
to fet about. But there are fon^e bopks 
too, I perceive. 

Ch. Here is a Bible, and aTeftament, 
and a Prayer-book, and a Spelling-book^ 
and a volume of the Gardener's Di£lio- 

Mr. E. And how many qf your fami" 
ly can read, my friend ? 

Jac» All the children but the two 
youngeft can read a little. Sir ! but 
Meg, there, is the beft fcholar among 
us. She reads us a chapter in the Tefta- 
ment every morning, and very well too, 
^houjjh I fay it, 



Mr. £. Do you bear that, Qiartes? 

Ch. I do. Sir* Here's an almanack, 
too, againft the wall ; and here are niy 
favourite ballads of the Children of the 
Wood, and Cbevy-chace, 

Jac. I let the children pafte theiA U{S 
Sir, and a few more Aat have no harm 
Jn them. There-s Hearts of Oak, and 
Rule Britannia, and Robin Cray. 

Mr. £J. A very good choice, indeed. 
I fee you have a pretty garden there 
behind the boufe. 

Jac. It is only a little ipoky Sirf 
but it ibnres for fome amitfement, and 
ufe too. '■ 

Ck. What beautiful ftocks and wal^ 
flowera 1 We have none fo fine in our 
garden. 

Joe. Why, «inafter, to &y the truth, 
we are rather proud of them. I havi 
g6t a way of cultivating ihem that I 
Itelieve few befides myfelf are ac« 
quainted with j and on Sundays I have 
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plenty of yifitprs to come aiidt adthire 
thern. . . : . ' 

CL Pray what is this bufli with naiv 
row. wbitiil^ leaves and blue flowers? 

Jac. Don't you kiiow? It is rofc* 
xnary. :• / m^ ; ' : ' 

C^. Js it good for any thing? 
, Jac^ 'W^ . lik« the , fipcH of it ; and 
then the ie^rV«s,"raijfed with a little 
b^lcn, make pleafapt tea,' which .we 
(psaetim^ft drink in eii afterrioon. 

Ch. Here are feveral more plants 
that Luever faw before; j . 
i Vfl/5*. Sopne of the nx arc polj herbs, 
that we put into our broth or porridge ; 
^nd/ Other* /.^re phyj»c Herbs, for we 
^annpt adbrd to go to a dodor for eveij 
trifling ailment. 

C/i. Rut how did you learn the ufe of 
theffe things ? . . ; 

i/ac. . Wh/i partly, xnaftjbr, froqfi an 
p)(| li^rbal that I have ^ot^ ^^nd partly 
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from iny godd mother and fomeold tieigh-»' 
boars^t for we poor .people are obJiljed' 
to help one am>ther as we]lraa:wd oait! 
If yoXi were taridds about ^^fants^iSlofuld 
go into the fields and (how you a gVeat 
many that we .reckon very fine for feveral 
ufes, though I fuppofe we don't call 
them by the proper names* 

Mi.E. You keep your garden, very 
neat, friend, and feem to make the mofl: 
of every inch of ground. 

Jac. Why, Sir, we have hands enow, 
and all of us like to be doing a little hi 
it when ourin^doors work is over. I am 
in hopes foon to be allowed a bit of land 
from the wafte for a potato-ground, 
which 'sv'xW be a great help to us. I (hall 
then be able to keep a pig. 
. Mr. E. I fuppofe, notwithftanding 
your induftry, you live, rather hardly, 
fomctimes. j 

Jac. To be fure, Sir, we are fome- 
what pinched in . dear times and hard 
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weather ; bot> thank God, I have coik ^ 
ftant work, and my children begin to be 
fome he]p to us, fo that we fiure better 
than fome of oar neighbours. If 1 do 
but keep my health, I don't fear but we 
(hall make a fhift to live. .. 

Mr. E. Keep fuch a contented mind, 
my friend, and you will have few toenvy. 
Good morning to you, and if any fick* 
nefs or accident ihould befal you,, re- 
member you have a friend in your aeigfah 
bour at the haH. 

Jac. I will. Sir, and thank you. 

Clu Good morning to you^ 

Jac. The fame to you, mafter. 

[They leave the cott^e^ 

Mr. E. Well, Charles,, what do yai> 
think of our vifit? 

0K I am highly pleafed with it. Sir.. 
I iball have a tietter opinion of a poor 
^Ottager as long as I live. 

Mr. E. I am glad of k» You fee 
when wcr compare ouriJelves with thia 



treavef » all the advantnge h not on our 
fide. He is pc^flefied of an art, the 
utility of which fecures.hkn a liveli- 
hood whatever may be the changes ol 
the times. All his family are brought 
up to induftry, and fhow no (mall in-- 
genuiiy in their feveral occupations. 
They are not without inftrti£tion> and 
«rpecialiy feein to be in no want of 
that beft of all> the knowledge of thehr 
duty. They underftand fomething of 
' the cultivation and ufes. of plants^ and 
are capable of receiving enjoymept. 
horn the beauties of nature* They par- 
take of the pleafures of home and 
neighbourhood. Above all, they feem 
eontent wi£h their lot, and free from 
anxious cares and. repinings. I view 
theoi as truly refpe6>able members of 
fpciety, acting well the^ part allotted to 
tbem^ and that a part moft oi all ne^ 
ceflaiy to the. well- being of the whole. 
They may^^oni untoward accidents^ lut 
Vol. V. M 
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rendered' objd6ls of our cotilpaffioiH but 
they nevercart orour contempt. 

• Ch\. Indeed, Sir, I am very far from 
defpifing^fliem now. But would it not' 
bepoliible to make'therh:nSore comfort- 
able than they are at prefent ? 

. Mr. E. I'think it would ; and when 
giving a little from the fuperfluity of 
perfons in our fituation would add fo 
much to the happinefs of perfons in 
theirs, I am of opinion that it is un- 
pardonable not to do it. I intend to ufe 
my intereft to get this poor man the piece 
of wafte land lie wants, and he fliali 
have feme from my fhare rather than go 
without.,/ . . ./. 

: Ch. And fuppofe, &r;J we were to 
give him fome good potatoes^ to plant 

Mr. E.. We will. Then, you know, 
we have a fine fow that never fails to* 
produce a numerous litter twicer year. 
Suppofe We rear one of the> ])ext brood 






■tQfbfe-t^giiJv for him as foon.'as he. has 

gQtlhifirippJfeto-groujMi into bQacjog J; . i 

CA. O yes! that will be juft the 

thing, i. Jguj-hps^ j^^lm to ^ilcl^^a;pig- 

: J/r. .jE,i;You ni^yill^jiv^ .thM:tQr\his 
•p.v^n ingenuity-; I ^warrant be cah ma- 
«agfc friph at job as th^t.with. the; ,help 
pi m neigibtioMr,. : at :le4ft-,. • W^U^^l 
Jiopfe, both ' tlirt ! w«a.veiv 'ajid yo,%j .win 
be. the beitjBrr%^'.t|;>e jacqjjgini^pti^, we 

have II]adei^Q,,.4flJf i.ftrirf al.wftj'^ remep?- 
bf r»; tl)p[t TTf/ji^i!^ ^/Oi<f^ ju lulling Jhe duties, 
fiffaiijatm, k^haifta^m zvlfuLU'^^'!^, 
is a zvorthy object of rtjpcci to hisj'^i^\^ 

m/f. . • >: ii V, \\ .'.: :r m 

-••'" • 'GN EMBLEMS/ '• " ' 

/ ' •' *, .' ,'• ••kit*,, f 

.' ;Pray,, p^pa,] (faid C>«i/i?^; . ;wbbt ij 
9j\,e/nbl^m,^ uLfeaVi? ti7fet.v\nt') the .iKfcior^ 

uDdi^rfi^nd h^.,;;ci "^ j- , _ .* 

n2 
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An emblem, my desur, (tefilied hef) 
is a vifibie image of an invifible 
thing. 

C. A vifibk . image cf«— I can bardtjr 
comprehend— 

P. Well, 1 will explain it more at 
length. There are certain notions that 
we form in our minds without the help 
^f our «yes, or any of our fenfes. Thus, 
Virtue, Vice, Honour, Dii^g;race^ Tlqaci 
Death, and the like, are not fenfihle ob^ 
jeds, but ideas of the underftanding. 

C Yes — We cannot feel them ot 
itt tbcim, but we can think about 
them. 

P. True. Now it fometimes hap* 
pens that we wifli to reprefent one of 
thefe in a vifibie form ; that is, to offer 
fomething to the fight that (hall raife a 
limilaf notidn 19 the minds of the be- 
holders. In order to do this, we mtift 
Hkfi fome aftion or circumftance bekmg* 
infi^ to it, capable of being expreffed by 



pointing pr fcplptyre \ and ^tbisJS.^.all^ 
^ type or emblem. * - \ \ 

C. ButhoW;^an this h% done ? ' 
P. I will tell; you. by an example^ 
You kt)o\K 1^^ ,$teffioBs hpufer where 
trials are hfld. \^ WPHld be ^^y tq writo 
«yer..tli^ dpqr^ jp prder ,tp diftii^gMiQi it, 
" This is the Seflions-houfe ;"..bf^ -tf isq 
inqrcf ingenious find'ejegjinj. .K^r of 
pointing it'out^-.tq p^s^ceuppi^^^e^fbuildY 
ing a figure reprefenting th^ purj^ft* for 
3vhich it was ere^ed, namely, to diftri^ 
hyxt^jujice. For this^nd the notion of 
jufticeis to be per/o7iifiedy that is, change^ 
from an ijiea of the underftanding into 
one of the fight. A hunian figure isi there- 
fo.r^ fnade, difting^t(he.d by tokens 
which \)ear a relation I9 the chara£ier 
of that Virtue;: J^jftice pjirefuUy xveighs 
both fides of a ca^v^fcj fhe. is ; therefore 
reprefented .as Jiol fling a./>air offjcaks^ 
It is her office to punijli crimes ; flie 
therefore bc^is a^ Jioord. This is then 

N 3 
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kti emhktnatkal figure^ and the (word 
and fcales are emblems. 

C. I und^rftand this vtty well. But 
why is fhe bfindfolded ? 

'P. ' Td denote her impartialify^^ 
that (he dettdes only from the merits 
of the cafe^ and not from a view of 
the parties. 

C How can (bt ' weigh any things 
though, when her eyes are blinded? 

P. Well objefted. Thefe are two in- 
confiftent emblems ; each proper in it- 
felf, but when ufed together, making a 
contradiftory a^ion. An artift of judg* 
ment will therefore drop one of them ; 
and accordingly the beft modem figures 
of Jufticc have the balance and fw6rd> 
without the bandage over the eyes. 

C. Is not there -the fame fault in 
making Cupid blindfolded, and yet 
putting a bovT .and arrow into hh 
hands? 

P. There is. It isi i grofe abfurdity. 
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and not countenanced by tbq ancient 
defcriptions of Cupid, who is reprefent- 
ed as the lureft of all archers. 

C. I have a figure of Death in my fa- 

ble-book, I fuppofe that is emblematical ? 

. P. Certainly, or jrou could not know 

that it meant Death. How is he re- 

prrfented ? 

C. He b nothing but bones, and he 
hold^ a fi the in one hand, and an hour- 
glafs in the other. 

P. Well, how do you interpret thefe 
emblems ? 

C. I fuppofe he is all bones, bccatife 
nothing but bones are left after a dead 
body has lain long in the grave. 

P. True. This, however, is not fo 
properly an emblem, as the real and vifi- 
ble effeft of death. But the fithe ? 

C. Is not that becaufe death mows 
* down every thing ? 

P. It is. No inftrument could fo 
properly reprefent the wide- wafting fway 
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of death, which fweeps down the race of 
animals, like flowers falling under the; 
hand of the mower. It is a fimile ufed 
in the fcfiptures. 

C. The hour-glafs, I fuppofe, is tq 
ihow people that th^ir time is copoe* 

P. Right. In the . hpur-glafe that 
Death holds, all the fand i$ run . out 
from the upper to the lower part. Have 
you never obferved ugop; a, fqonument 
an old figure, with wings^ and a fithe, 
and with his head bald ajjl* but ff fmgle' 
lock before ? 

C O yes ! — ^and Ihayebeen told it is 
Time. ' x • 

P. Well — and what do you make of 
it? Why is he old?. , \ 

C O I becaufe time has laded a long 
while. , 

P. And why has he wings? 
C. Becaufetimeisfwift,andfliesaway. 
. P. What does his lithe mean ? 
C. I fuppofe that is^ becaufe he dc-^ 
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flroys and cuts dowft every Ihiftg like 
bea*. 

iP. True. I thinks fcbwever, & weapon 
tether flower in its df)ieration» as a pick- 
Qite, would have been more fuitable to 
!fte gmdual a£lion ^titne. But what 
isMsfingle lockof h2[i/for ? 

C I haVe been tbinking, and cannot 
make it out. 

jp. t thought that Would puzzle you. 
It relates to time a^ giving epportt/tnH;^ 
iot domg any thing. It is to be feized 
as it prefcnts itfelf, or it vrill efcape', 
and cannot be recovered. Thus the 
J>roverb fays, •* Take time by the fore- 
lock."' Well — ROW you uxKlerltand what 
osmblen^s are. 

C. Yes, I think I do. I fuppofe the 
painted fugar-loflves over the grocer's 
(hop, and the mortar over the apothe* 
cary's, a#e emblems too. 

P. Not fo properly. They are only 
the pi^ures of things which are them* 
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felves the objefts of fight, as the real 
fugar-loaf in the fliop of the grocer, -an^ 
the real -inortar iri tjiaj. of the apothe- 
cary. However, aa iotplemeat b?k»ig- 
ing to a particular rank or 'profefljon> 
is comn:^only ufed as' an emblem tg 
point out the ip^n.'C^ercifing that rank 
or profefliona Thu^ :a qrown is con- 
fidered as an emblem of a king ; a. fword 

or Cpeafi.of a foldiqfij^p. a»cbor, .of a 
failqr , an4 the Jik^, ^ . ' . _ .^r 

C. I remenxlier Cfipfain J-Ieart;dveII^ 
when he ^am^ to fee:«$,.had the figure 
of an anchor on all hi§ bj^jttons^ . :. . , 
. ' if.. He had., Th?t was the emblem 
or badge of h^s bfilppgi.^g to the navy.. 

C But you told me that an emblen) 
was a vifibl? fign; of an. invifil;)le thing ; 
yet a fea-cap(aia is not an_ invifible 

thing. . .. u V. . . ^ . 

P, He is not invifible a& a man, bu^ 
his protelJion is invifible. . - 

C« I do not well unfierfiiand that« 
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' P. iProfefliorv is a qualify^ • bel6hg- 
ing equally to a number df individuals; 
however difFereAt they may be in exter- 
nal form and appearance. It may be 
added or taken aWay without any vifi\)le 
change. Thus, if Captain Heartwell 
were to give tip his commiffion, he vv^duld 
appeartoyou the^ame man as before. It 
is plain, thereforei that wW.in that cafe 
he had loft, namely his profeflion, was a, 
thing invifible. It is one of thofe ideas 
of the underftanding which I before 
mentioned to you, as different from a 
fenfible idea* 

C. I coipprehend it now. 

P. I have got.hercr a few emblemati- 
cal piftures. Suppofe you try whether 
you can find out their meaning. 

C. O yes — I (hould like that very 
well. 

P. Here is a man ftanding on 'the 
fummit'of'a fteep cliffy and going to 
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afcecid a ladder w^i^b be ha^ planted 
againft a cloud. 

C. I^t n)9 i€e !-*-tliftt muft b^ Jmr 
bUiofii I t>unk. 

P How do yo*> expl^is it ? 

C He is got very bigh ateady, birt 
b^ wants tQ be ft9t Higber i fo he ven- 
eres up the liKlder^ though it is <H)ljr 
Supported by a ck>]L^d» aad bang^ over a 
precipice. 

P. Very right.. Kfre is now anotbex 
n)an> hQQd-wii>ked» who is croffing,a 
r^gijag torrent upon-fteppingftoocs. 

C. Then he will certaialy fell iiv. 
I fuppofe hQ is QHj? that runs int© dan« 
g0r without confidering where he is 
going. 

F. Ye§; and you Hftay call hi^ -F«^' 
hanUntJi. Pq you fee this hand, com- 
ing out of a black cloud, and putting aa 
c^tingi^ifher upon a lamp ? 

jC. 1 do. It ih'^t lamp be the lampi 
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Jatnp of life, the hand that extinguiflies 
it muft be Death. 

P. Very juft. Here is an old half- 
ruined building, fupported by props; 
and the figure of Time is fa wing through 
one of the props. 

C. that muft be Old-age y furely. 

P. It is. The next is a man lean- 
ing upon a breaking crutch. 

C I don't well know what to make 
of that. 

P. It IS infended for Inftabiliiy ; how- 
ever, it might alfo ftand for Falfe Confi- 
dence. Here is a man poring over a 
fun-dial, with a candle in his hand. 

C. I am at a lofs for that too. 

P. Confider — a fun-dial is only made 
to tell the hour by the light of the fun. 

C. Then this man muft know nothing 
about it. 

P. True ; and his name is there- 
fore Ignorance. Here is a walking 
fiick, the lower part of which is fetin 

\«L. V. N 
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the water, and it appears cToo^cd; 
What does that denote ? 

C. Is the ftvck really croo)ced ? 

P. No ; but it is the property of w^ 
ter to give that appearance. 

C. Ihen it muft fignify Deception. 

P. It does, I dafe fay you will, at 
once know this; fellow who is runnings as 
faft as his legs will carry him, and look-: 
ing back at his (hadow^ 

C. He muft be Fear^ or Terroury I. 
fanqy. 

P. Yes; you may call him which, 
youpleafe. But who isthisfqwer, that, 
fcatters feed in the ground ? 

C. Let me conftdcr, I think there* is 
a parable in the Bible about feed fqwn, 
and it there fignifies fomething like; //>• 
fiructioiu 

P. True ; but it may alfu reprefent. 
HopCi fpr no. one woul^, fow withqut 
hoping to reap the ftuit. What, do you 
think of this candl^ held before a.mirit)r« 
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Tnhror, *in ^hich its figure is exaSIy re- 
flexed? 

C. I do not know what it means. 

JP. It repVefents Truth ; the effence of 
ip^hich confifts in the fidelity with which 
©bjefts are rfedieived and reflefted back 
by our minds. The obje6t is here a lu- 
mmous one, to (how the clearnefs and 
brighthefs of Truth. Here is next an 
tipright column, the.perfeft ftraightnefs, 
6f whfch is fliown by a plumb line hang- 
ing from its fiimmit, and exa£lly paral- 
kl to the fide of the column. 
* C. I fuppofe that muft reprefent Up- 
Hghtnefs. 

'•' P: Yes-^or in other words, Recliiude. 
The ftrength. and ftabUi.ty pf the pillar 
alfo denote thfe fee urity produced' by 
ftiii virtue. You fee he^e a Woman dif- 
entangling and reeling' oR a very per- 
plexed Ikein of thread. 
' C. She faiuft have a great deal of pa- 
tience. • 

N 2 
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P. True. She is Patience herfelf. 
The brooding hen fitting befide her, is 
another eniblem of the fame quality that 
aids the interpretation. Who do you 
think this pleafing female is, that look$ 
with fuch kindnefs upon the drooping 
plant fhe is watering? 

C That muft be Charity ^ I believe. 

P. It is ; or you may call her Benig- 
mti/, which is nearly the fame thing. 
Here is a lady fitting demurely, with 
one finger on her jip, while flie holds a 
bridle in her other hand. 

C. The finger on the lip I fuppofe de- 
notes Silence. The bridle muft meaa 
Confinement. I could almoft fancy her 
to be a School-miftrefs, 

P. Ha! ha! I hope, indeed, many 
(chool-miftrefll^s are endued with her 
fpirit, for (lie is Prudence or Difcretion^ 
Well— we are now got to the end of 
our piSurcs, and upon the whole you 
haye interpreted them very prettily. . 
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C. But I have one queftion to afk you, 
{>apa ! In thefe pi£lures, and others that 
I have feen of the fame fort, almoft all the 
^{7/)rf qualities arc reprefented in the form 
of women. What is the reafon of that ? 

P. It is certainly a compliment, my 
dear, cither to your fex's perfon, or mind. 
Tlie inventor either chofe the figure of 
^ female to clothe his agreeable quality 
in, becaufe he thought that the moft 
agreeable form, and. therefore heft fuited 
it; or he meant to imply that the fe-» 
male charafter is really the mo(t virtuous 
and amiable. I rather believe that the 
firft was his intention, but I fliall not 
object to your taking it in the light of 
the fecond. 

C But is it true — is it true ? 

P. Why, I can give you v^ry good 
authority for the preference o,fi.the fe- 
male fex in a moral view. One Led- 
yard, a great traveller, who had walked 
through almoft all the countries of 
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Europe, tnd at laft <}ied in &il expedi- 
tion to explore the intcrml parts „of 
Africa^ gave a tnoft decifiye and pieafifig 
teftimony in favour of the foperior cha- 
Tadcr of woweti, whether favage or ct- 
vilized. I was fo much pleafed with it, 
that I put great part of it into verfe ; 
and if it will not make you vain, I wiU 
give you a copy of nay lines. 

C. O, ptay do I 

P* Here they are. Read them. 

LEDYARD'S PRAISE OF WOMEN. 

Tn'ROtyan tnafny a IdxA an(Ldimfe a ranger, 
With loilfom© ileps FVe \*i\d my way, 

A lonely unproteded ft ranger, 
To all theilranjer's ilb.ft pwy* % 

Willie ftcJexihg thus my courfe precarbus, 
• My fofrt^rie ftill has been to find ' 
iterw'» heart* and difpofitidns various, 
: B.tttgcntiQ WoiTplan ^verkind; ' / 

ATI ve to every tender reeling, 

'^o deeds of mercy always prone; 
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The wounds of pain and forrow healing, 
With foft companion's fweeteft tone. 

No proud delay, no dark fufpicion, 
Stints the free bounty of their heaU;' 

They turn not from the fad petition. 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 

Form'd in benevolence of nature. 
Obliging, modeft, gay, and mild. 
Woman's the fahie endearing creature 
In courtly town and favage wild, 

Wlien parch'd with thirft, with hunger wafteily 
lier friendly hand refrclhment gave; 

How fweet ihe coarfcft food has tafted ! 

What cordial in the simple wave ! / 

Her courteous looks, her words carcfllng, 
Shed comfort on the faintinir fuui: 

Woman's the Granger's general blcfliug 
I'rom fultry India to the Pole, 
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